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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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SHRINE OF ST. BENEDICT IN CRYPT OF ABBEY CHURCH 





“In a Moment, in the Twinkling of an Eye, at the Last Trumpet: 


For the Trumpet shall sound and the Dead shall rise again...” 
1 Cor. 15:52 








T IS with fear and trembling that we call to mind that Last Day when the graves 
shall be opened wide and the dead shall rise again. Then, the just and the unjust 
shall pass in final review before the throne of Him whose justice is no longer I 








tempered with mercy; our sins have found us out—and our virtues have found 
their home. 
To-day, to-morrow, or the day after may be YOUR Last Day. Prepare for death by } 
doing good to-day; remember the Poor Souls in Purgatory. Your prayers may be the 
means of freeing some suffering loved one from the pains of fire and placing him in the 
everlasting presence of God. 


In the Crypt of St. Meinrad’s Abbey Church we are burning a Novena of Vigil Lights 
for the Poor Souls in honor of our patron Saint, St. Benedict. These lights burn for i 
nine consecutive days. A 


Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Dear Father Edward: 
I am enclosing $1.00 as an offering for the Novena of Vigil lights to be burned for my 
deceased loved ones and also for my special intentions. 

DECEASED LOVED ONES SPECIAL INTENTIONS 


A 
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Our Grail Building Fund 


Illinois: Mother M. Aloysia, $1; 
Indiana: N. N., 54¢; Kentucky: 
M. E. C., $2; New Jersey: Miss F. 
A., $10; New York, M. McD., $1. 

Any donations towards a heavy 
debt incurred on this building will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Our Scholarships 


MorTuHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3856.97. 
Total: $3856.97. 


St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3481.90. 
Total: $3481.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3365.96. K. 
A. R.,, Ala., $3; Mrs. A. F., N. J., 
$5. Total: $$3373.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3100.09. 
Total $3100.09. 


The above Scholarships are the vol- 
untary donations of our subscribers. 
When completed each Scholarship 
will give a 12 year course free to 
some poor boy studying for the Holy 
Priesthood. Can you lend your as- 
sistance? 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


FREE 


TO ANY CATHOLIC 
Serding name and address, 
we will mai) this handsomely 


MRP” AB) modeled Sacred Heart of Jesus 
~ 4 . Ring. guaranteed Silver oxidized 
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. i Absolutely Free without one 
: eent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Inc., Dep. H-88 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Prayerbook for Catholics 
With Sunday and Holyday 
Missal 


By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O.S.B. 


Prayerbook 600 Pages 
Missal 725 Pages 
‘THE distinctive feature of this book is that it can be used either 
as a complete prayerbook alone, or as a combination prayer- 
book and missal. The missal contains 101 leaflets for each Sun- 
day, Holyday, and principal feast; Prayers only in English, are 
varied, original, sound, fervent, and come straight from the heart; 
Contains many indulgenced prayers; Legibly printed, well bound, 
attractive. 

















Cloth, red edges .................. $1.25 
Keratol, red edges 1.75 
Keratol, gold edges 2.25 
Leather, gold edges 2.75 
Morocco, red under gold edges ........................ 8.75 


Add to above prices 75¢ if Missal Inserts are wanted. 
All bindings are limp and all corners round. 


Prayerbook for Busy Catholics 


With Sunday and Holyday Missal 


By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O. S. B. 


‘THIS prayerbook comes from the same author as “Prayerbook 

for Catholics” which merited such an unprecedented reception. 
Its prayers are of the same high quality, written in simple 
language, devout, elevating, and while excluding all Latin, formal 
meditations and instructions, they themselves furnish the latter. 
The book contains, besides the Ordinary, five devotions for Mass, 
five for Communion, five Litanies, two devotions each, for Morn- 
ing, Evening and Confession, and many other prayers. Yet in 
spite of its completeness it has only 190 pages, which makes it a 
very handy pocket size. Type and paper are those used in “Prayer- 
book for Catholics.” Leafiet Missal is optional, as in the other book. 








Cloth, red edges VE Re AEN Ret $1.00 
Keratol, red edges ie 1.25 
Black leather, gold edges ...............-.-.....--.0000--- 1.75 


Genuine Morocco, red under gold edges .... 2.50 
Add to above prices 75¢ if Missal Inserts are wanted. 
All bindings are limp and all corners round. 


Indulgences 
What they are and how they can be gained 


By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O. S. B. 
‘THIS is the sixth edition of a booklet of 61 pages, the sale of 
which has reached 20,000 copies. It is a small volume on “In- 
dulgences,” written in popular language and containing in a nut- 
shell what priests, religious and lay people need to know, for 
practical use, about this important subject. It is a very handy, 
very useful and unique publication. Bound in velour. 
Price, 25¢ Each $2.50 Per Doz. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department 3: 


St, Meinrad, Ind. 
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t. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Member of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Rev. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor. 

Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S..B., Busi- 
ness Manager. 
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Subscribers to THE GRAIL are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On each day of 
the year a High Mass is offered up for our benefactors. In November a Requiem is 
offered up for deceased benefactors. . 

Entered as second-class matter at St. Meinrad, Indiana, U. S. A. Acceptance for mail- 
ing at special rate of postage, section 1103, October 3, 1917; authorized June 5, 1919. 
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Good News for Men 








For the first time: “ig 


A LAYMEN’S RETREAT 
at St. Meinrad’s Abbey 


August 19, 20, & 21, 1933 
Saturday-Sunday-Monday 


Quit the irksome, tiring world of work and business distractions for 


at least a brief space of time to take a good look at your soul and your 


God. 


The solitude. and wholesome environment of a hospitable Benedictine 


Abbey can be yours ‘if you choose. 


St. Meinrad’s Monks invite you 


to come and try a real Benedictine Retreat. 





The time is so arranged that most of 
the Retreatants can leave their 
homes Saturday morning and be 
back at home Monday night. You 
will be welcome earlier. 











To put in your application or to ob- 
tain information, write to: 

The Retreat Secretary, 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Good Friday 


EpitH TATUM 


The garden lay in darkness where He stood; 
Upon Him fell the shadow of the rood. 
The anguish of all time was in the gaze 
He bent on crowds who hastened on their ways. 
Their babble reached the ears that keenly heard 
The whispers of their minds. 

“Oh, I preferred 
To sing on Easter Day,” cried one, “but no, 
The choir master would not have it so!”.... 
“My Easter dress is pink,” another said, 
“TI had intended wearing blue instead.”.... 
“A hundred lilies for the church, a bower... .” 


He bowed His head. “These would not watch one hour! 
Ah, foolish ones, and blind of heart!” He cried, 
“There would be no Easter had I not died!” 


Nineteen Hundred Years 


The recurrence of Holy Week, 1933, which begins 
with Palm Sunday and ends with Easter, (April 9 to 
26), marks the nineteen hundred years that have passed 
since the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, 
when the multitude went forth bearing palm branches 
in their hands, shouting their glad Hosannas as they 
received the Savior with great acclaim. A few days 
later, however, that same populace, worked up to fury 
by the enemies of Jesus, demanded that “His blood be 
upon us and upon our children.” 


Despite the fact that Jesus knew in what manner He 
was to die, He left a most precious memorial of Him- 
self at the Last Supper. “I am the living bread,” He 
says, “that came down from heaven.” In the words 
that follow He explains what shall be the results of 
partaking of that bread: “If any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever.” He then adds very sig- 
nificantly: “The bread that I will give, is my flesh, 
for the life of the world.” To emphasize the absolute 
necessity of using this inestimable Gift, He says most 
emphatically: “Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except 
you eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, 


you shall not have life in you.” When we receive this 
heavenly food we are united with Him, for He says: 
“He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
abideth in me and I in him.” More than this, resurrec- 
tion from the dead is promised to those who eat His 
Flesh and drink His Blood: “I will raise him up on 
the last day.” This Gift of Gifts, the Holy Eucharist, 
He caused to be perpetuated in the daily oblation of 
Himself in the Holy Sacrifice that is offered up on our 
altars. 

For nineteen hundred years now the Precious Blood 
of Jesus has been flowing in a mystic manner for the 
salvation of sinners; for nineteen hundred years the 
Bread of Heaven has given spiritual strength to in- 
numerable souls that hunger and thirst for heavenly 

“Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world,” was the promise Jesus made to 
His Apostles when He conferred the divine commis- 
sion upon them to go forth and teach all nations. Nine- 
teen hundred years has this mission been carried on 
by the Apostles in their successors, and this mission 
will be continued in His Church to the end of the 
world. 

As the Savior was persecuted and put to death, so 
also, accordihg to His words, shall His followers be 
persecuted, and many of them have likewise been put 
to death for His sake, for “the disciple is not greater 
than his master.” 

Despite the fact that for nineteen hundred years the 
cross has been a source of blessings to mankind, still 
the earth is shrouded in the darkness of ignorance 
and sin. During all these centuries the light of the 
cross has been penetrating the somber shadows of 
ignorance and dispelling the darkness, and yet less 
than twenty per cent of the human race has found 
the true faith. The sects, those who have cut them- 
selves off from the Catholic Church, have dropped tenet 
after tenet of the deposit of the faith until scarcely 
anything is left them to cling to. With no sacraments 
to enlighten and sustain them, they are gradually 
dropping by the wayside. Many of their churches have 
already been abandoned and in the remainder the at- 
tendance is poor. They wonder what it is that attracts 
such great crowds to our churches from the early hours 
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of the morning on Sundays and holy days until late 
in the forenoon. They do not realize, for they do not 
know, that it is the Mass that matters, that Catholics 
are strengthened by the devout reception of the holy 
sacraments. Yes, the Mass, the constant renewal of 
the Last Supper and the Sacrifice of the Cross, is the 
all-important thing in the lives of practical Catholics. 


The Holy Father has proclaimed an extraordinary 
jubilee year from April 2, 1933, to April 2, 1934, to 
be kept in memory of the greatest and most important 
event in the history of the world, the accomplishment 
of the redemption of mankind through the bitter Pas- 
sion and Death of the Savior and His glorious Resur- 
rection from the dead. This will be truly a holy year. 
Let us help to make it such by our prayers and good 
works. 


President Roosevelt II 


Our new President, according to established custom, 
took his seat on March 4th. Both in private and 
publicly has he invoked the blessing of God upon his 
administration. With great energy he began imme- 
diately to tackle the most important of the many 
weighty problems that confront him, and he is hand- 
ling them with despatch. To this end Mr. Roosevelt 
asked, and obtained, from Congress, extraordinary 
powers that he might with greater speed solve the dif- 
ficulties and the perplexing situation that stare us in 
the face. 


To declare a moratorium for a few days, and to 
close all the banks of the natioa, so as to put finances 
on a sound footing, required no little courage. Such 
an experience we have now gone through. The earnest 
effort that the President is putting into the work 
before him has had the effect of restoring confidence 
to the people. 


It is our conviction that President Roosevelt has 
the welfare of our country at heart and that he will 
put forth his best efforts to further the interests of 
the people who bestowed upon him in the late election 
the highest gift within their power. That he invokes the 
aid of God is heartening in our day when religion is at 
so low an ebb. We note with pleasure that many of 
our bishops have asked the prayers of the faithful for 
our President that he may have the divine assistance 
in the extremely difficult tasks and knotty problems 
before him that await a solution—We should pray 
that God may be with our rulers. 


Easter Morn 


URANIE LAGE 


Oh! Easter Morn! 

When hope was born! 

Oh! Earth redecked with flowers! 
Oh! Man redeemed! 

Oh! Death, rejoice! 

The Risen Lord is ours! 


Supplication 
Kate AYERS ROBERT 


Oh, Father! My Father! 

Wilt hear me to-night? 

Can my voice cover distance so wide? 
Hath it lost every trace 


‘O* the life-saving grace 


That ’twas joy to know, close to Thy side? 


Oh, Father! Kind Father! 

Dost hear Thy lost child? 

Bow’d to earth in repentance doth see? 
Afar on this isle 

Amid everything vile 

I sigh for forgiveness and Thee. 


Tis true that I’ve squandered 

My portion—and more, 

Prodigal been—of love and of grace; 
Made idols of clay 

Frittered best years away 

Till I dare not look on Thy face. 


*Tis true, upon others 

I’ve lavished the love 

And the service that duly was Thine; 
I’ve tasted the dregs 

Now my very soul begs, 

In repentance, chastisement divine. 


*Tis base, oh, my Father! 

As life nears its close 

And its laurels been strenuously won— 
To stand at Thy. gate 

Empty-handed and late— 

For passport—the Blood of Thy Son. 


Then, Father! My Father! 

Thy message of love 

Comes to me through the wilderness drear, 
My Brother, Thy Son! 

Hath this earthly fight won 

That to Thee, such as I may draw near. 


Then, Father! My Father! 

Forgive me again! 

Send me courage from heaven above! 
*Tis Jesus will lead, 

His blood for me plead, 

Sin-swept but redeemed by His love. 


Easter Alleluias 
Piacipus Kempr, 0. S. B. 


Easter Alleluias! Joyous 

Alleluias sing. 

Sing a hymn to Christ, the Savior, 
Thanks unto Him bring. 

Ever round His standard rally, 
Round your risen King. 
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Rainbow's End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER VI—A FRUITLESS QUEST 


¢6¢<C* PRINGFIELD next!” called out the con- 

ductor, and Myra and Mrs. Shane 
reached up for their hats and overnight bags, 
and put on their coats preparatory to alighting. 

“It’s just six o’clock,” said Myra, as the 
train slowed down. “I can hear the church 
bells ringing.” 

“We'll have to find a place to stay, first 
~ thing.” 

“Do you know the hotels here?” 

“We won’t go to a hotel; we'll go right over 
to Spring Street, that’s Highway No. 27, you 
know. The entire street is lined with private 
homes, which take in tourists. There is a sign 
in the front window of every house. That will 
be so more homelike, don’t you think?” 

“Yes indeed. Have you been here before, 
Mrs. Shane?” 

“Oh, we’ve driven through several times in 
summers past. We never stopped off—just 
passed through. But that’s how I obtained my 
knowledge of these tourists boarding houses.” 

“Springfield! Everybody off! Springfield, 
ma’am? Right this way,” said the conductor 
as the train stopped. A moment later the loco- 
motive was pulling off, and the two ladies were 
left standing at the busy depot, where a num- 
ber of other people had alighted, and were 
watching their trunks and bags being loaded 
onto large push trucks, preparatory to being 
hauled to their destination. 

“Taxi, ma’am? Taxi!” 

“Shall we?” asked Myra. 

“No,” replied frugal Mrs. Shane. “We have 
only two blocks to walk, so why waste the 
money? We may need it for more important 
things.” 

“You are right. Let’s go.” Myra picked up 
her bag, and they walked off in the direction 
of Spring Street. Soon they were ringing the 
bell of a very nice-looking house, an old man- 
sion which had seen better days, but despite its 
lack of paint and grooming, still retained some 


measure of dignity. Mrs. Shane rang the bell. 
A pleasant old lady answered. 

“Good evening! We just arrived on the six 
o’clock train. We'd like a room for the night.” 
The old lady invited them in. The entrance 
hall was a high-ceilinged affair with a grand 
staircase at the left, lighted by an immense 
stained-glass window, as large as that in any 
church. The hall was lighted by a great lustre 
chandelier, but those were the only two things 
which did not suffer from the general shabbi- 
ness, unless we except two very large oil paint- 
ings, dark with age, which hung on the north 
and south walls respectively. The red carpet- 
ing was worn, faded and torn in places, al- 
though some effort had been made to darn it; 
the old-fashioned furniture was covered with 
gaudy cretonne slips, not all in the best state 
of preservation. But the two visitors looked 
about with interest; they knew it must have 
been a stately home in its day. 

“If you will, kindly follow me,” said the gen- 
tle old woman, leading the way up the carpet- 
less stairs. “I have a nice front room I think 
you will like. We don’t have a great many 
guests, so you'll find it quiet and homelike.” 
The room she showed them was tall, with im- 
mense windows and an old-fashioned, white 
marble mantel containing a grate. Having 
arranged about the price and supper and break- 
fast, the lady left them. They looked about. 
There was an ancient carved walnut dresser, 
very massive, with polished, red marble top 
and a heavy mirror from which quicksilver 
backing was beginning to crumble. A four- 
poster bed with new cretonne hangings, a rag 
rug on the floor, and a few nondescript chairs 
completed the furnishings. 

“The bed is clean anyway,” remarked Myra, 
turning back the blankets and cretonne spread. 

“And the view from these windows is cheer- 
ful,”’ commented Mrs. Shane. “You can look 
clear down to the railroad tracks and can see 
every train that passes. I love trains. They 
are going somewhere, and they spell adven- 
ture.” 
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“T like to watch them myself. But don’t 
you feel impatient? I don’t suppose they would 
allow visitors at the hospital in the evening?” 

“No, I don’t think so. We’ll just have to 
wait until morning.” 

They had supper down in the great old din- 
ing room, shabk~ like the rest of the house, 
but cozy in the matter of snowy linen, spar- 
kling glass and china, and heavy, antique sil- 
ver spoons, knives and forks. The meal, too, 
was delicious, and Mrs. Shane sat down with 
a sigh of pleasure. . 

“It feels so good to be able to sit down to a 
good meal that I didn’t have to cook myself,” 
she told the hostess. 

“Yes, isn’t it a treat? That’s what I always 
tell my married daughter whenever I go down 
to visit her. She lives in Little Rock. I don’t 
get to go down there often, but I do manage 
once a year, anyway. And then she comes 
up in the summer for a couple of weeks with 
her babies.” 

“That’s nice. I wish I had a daughter with 
babies to cuddle.” 

“Haven’t you?” 

“‘No—no, I had only a son, and he went off 
to the war. That’s why we are here. He has 
never been heard from, and we've had the 
Red Cross trace him for us. They have a man 
in the Soldiers’ Hospital here who, they think, 
answers his description, so we are going 
down there to-morrow morning to identify 
him.” The old lady’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Ohhhh—and do you think—?” she stopped, 
fearing to cause pain. 

“Well, of course, we have no way of telling 
until we see him. Myra, here, was his fian- 
cée. They were to have been married when 
he came back.” 


“I had two boys in the war. One died dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic, the other they 
brought here, to the Soldiers’ Hospital. He 
was gassed, shellshocked and had his spine in- 
jured—a human wreck. He died after three 
months.” 

“Then you are worse off than I. I at least 
have a hope to cling to—although I confess 
—I haven’t much faith that it is John.” 

“Oh, Mother Shane!” cried Myra, “you 
sound so dismal. Don’t you think it might 
just be possible—” 
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“My dear, that’s just my way of protecting 
myself from disappointment. If you don’t ex- 
pect anything, you won’t be hurt if things do 
not materialize. On the other hand, if it is he, 
it will be a joyful surprise.” 

“That’s a good way to be. I wish I could 
look at it that way, but I can’t.” The meal 
ended and they were invited to sit in the par- 
lor, where the furniture was in keeping with 
the rest of the house. An upright victrola and 
a parlor organ stood against the north and 
east walls, respectively, and Mrs. Manning 
wound up the victrola and put on a record. 
It proved to be an old one of “Suwanee River” 
and somewhat worn so that the tones came 
forth with a wavering sound. 

“Will you watch that, please?” she request- 
ed, turning to Myra. “Down below there are 
a lot of records, and you'll find some new need- 
les in that little metal holder in the top. Now, 
if you’ll excuse me, I’ll wash up the dishes.” 

So Myra put on record after record, all of 
which were as worn as the first; then she 
tried the organ and played some hymns. Two 
of the keys refused to play at all, and the bel- 
lows wheezed so that it almost drowned out 
the music. So at last she gave up. By this 
time the hostess had finished, and it was her 
delight to bring out all the photograph and 
post-card albums and snapshots she could find 
in the a:itique whatnot. By the time they re- 
tired, they discovered that she was a distant 
relative of General Sheridan’s, and that the 
General himself had once slept overnight in the 
very room where they were quartered. 

“T thought this house had some sort of 
history,” said Myra after they had returned 
to that selfsame room and were preparing to 
sleep on the historical bed. They looked about 
with renewed interest, and felt that even 
though their quest might be in vain, their 
lives would be the richer for this visit. 

Gradually the street sounds died out, motors 
along the highway became fewer, and the 
lights in the houses began to wink out one by 
one. Myra climbed into bed, but Mrs. Shane, 
after putting out the light, sat at the window 
and watched the occasional pedestrians and 
motor cars, and the purplish, sputtering arc 
lights down at the depot, as they flashed upon 
the burnished tracks and clearly delineated 
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every cobblestone in the street. Several bag- 
gagemen were trundling two-wheeled trucks 
about and unloading trunks and freight pack- 
ages, in readiness for the next train to pass 
through. 

“Mother Shane, aren’t you coming?” asked 
Myra sleepily. 

“Yes, in a minute, honey. I think a train is 
coming soon—there, I distinctly heard a tele- 
phone ring. That will be one station master 
phoning to the other about a train. I think 
I'll wait.” 

“You make me laugh; you are like a child 
about trains.” 

“IT admit Iam; they have a strange fascina- 
tion for me.” So she waited and watched 
and listened, and, sure enough, before five 
minutes had elapsed, they heard a distant 
whistle, and little by little a far-away roar 
which grew louder every minute, and soon the 
signals at the street crossings began all ringing 
like mad, and the monster’s single Cyclops eye 
threw its powerful beam down the track. The 
next minute it had grated and wheezed to a 
stop, and then there were shoutings, and noises 
of baggage being thrown about, and the sound 
of escaping steam, and newsboys calling their 
late papers. Mrs. Shane opened the window, 
the better to hear and see. 

“Mother Shane, you'll catch your death of 
cold at that open window,” scolded Myra. But 
the lady did not pay any attention. Finally 
Myra had to climb out of bed and get a dress- 
ing gown to put around her. 

“You worry about me just like a mother 
hen!” teased Mrs. Shane. 

“Darling, I’ve lost too many precious ones 
already. I can’t afford to lose you too!” And 
she impulsively kissed the older woman on the 
cheek. But though Myra had intended to go 
right back to bed, she remained looking out too, 
fascinated by the same sight that held her 
older friend. 

“Now you’d better get your dressing gown,” 
warned the latter. Myra did so, and together 
they watched until the wheezing, puffing mon- 
ster began slowly moving away, then gathered 
momentum, and before long, was gone. Then 
she arose and expected Mrs. Shane to come 
too, but the latter remained seated, resting her 
elbows upon the sill. 
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“Well, aren’t you coming now?” 

The older lady sighed. “Myra, I confess I 
hate to go to bed. I’m afraid I'll lie awake all 
night. And I hate for to-morrow morning to 
come; I’m so afraid I’m going to be disap- 
pointed.” She suddenly broke down and began 
to sob heavily. 

“Mother Shane! What’s come over you?” 
cried Myra, kneeling beside her and encircling 
her with her arms. “All along you’ve been 
so cheerful, while I’ve felt so glum, and here, 
all of a sudden, you break down! That will 
never, never do! It won’t do for the two of 
us to be glum!” 

“Well, I’m tired of forcing myself to be 
cheerful, and I want to be glum too; so there! 
Now I feel better!” And suddenly they were 
both laughing so hard that the tears ran down 
their cheeks. 

“Now that will be enough of this nonsense, 
Madame Shane. You come right with me while 
I tuck you into your nest!” And Myra forcibly 
raised her from her chair and made her lie 
down, covering her carefully. “And don’t you 
dare stay awake two minutes. Do you hear?” 
she admonished, shaking her finger at the lady. 
But in truth, it was Myra, and not Mrs. Shane, 
who lay awake that night. The latter fell asleep 
like a child in a few minutes, while Myra had 
to count sheep and close her eyes and “try to 
see beautiful things,” (an expedient she had 
always used in her childhood in order to induce 
sleep), a dozen times before the sandman at 
last unloaded his cart upon her eyelids. 


And then morning came. They breakfasted 
cheerfully with Mrs. Manning, and then were 
for going at once to the hospital; but their 
hostess warned them that it would not be open 
to visitors until ten o’clock. But Myra thought 
that if they telephoned, and mentioned that 
they had come to identify someone, they would 
be allowed to come earlier. So they did so, and 
were told to come at nine. Having received in- 
structions from Mrs. Manning as to the direc- 
tion and car to take, they embarked on their 
anxious quest, and arrived at fifteen minutes 
before nine. 


So they walked about the beautiful grounds 
until it was time to enter. There were winding 
gravel paths that went up and down small hills 
and dales, flower beds everywhere, trees, and 
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a real waterfall of built-up stones with a pond 
beneath, where lily pads still floated and aquat- 
ic plants grew, although it was about time to 
take them in.. The Soldiers’ Hospital was an 
annex to the ordinary brick hospital, being 
composed of stucco, square, and three stories 
high. A janitor was out washing down the 
concrete drives and paths with a hose, and 
within, they could see orderlies sweeping and 
dusting and mopping, busily getting the place 
in order for the day. 


At last the clock over the doorway pointed 
to nine, and they essayed to enter. A nurse at 
a desk at the entrance asked whom they wished 
to see, and then touched a buzzer; presently 
another nurse approached and beckoned them 
to come with her. They followed her along con- 
crete corridors to a section which had a sign 
overhead: “Department of Occupational Ther- 


apeutics.” On either side of the corridors: 


were glassed-in rooms, where wounded soldiers 
were doing various kinds of work—basket 
making, rug making, broom making, fancy car- 
pentry and carving, etc. Some were in wheel 
chairs, others sat before apparatus with 
crutcr2s lying beside them, others lay, or 
rather half reclined upon cots, while their 
hands were busily employed with some kind of 
work. 


The hearts of both women beat like trip 
hammers as they passed along, and eagerly 
scanned the faces of those within the partitions. 
At last, the nurse stopped at a glass-panelled 
door and led them into a room where six men 
were working at looms, weaving rugs. One of 
them had a frightful scar down one side of his 
face; a second had artificial hands; a third 
was strapped in a steel brace, which held up 
his crippled back; the fourth and fifth seemed 
to have nothing wrong with them, while the 
sixth wore black glasses, although he did his 
work deftly by touch. 


Swiftly the eyes of the two visitors flew 
from one face to another, seeking loved fea- 
tures, but saw none; but one man sat with his 
back to them. They did not wish to seem too 
inquisitive, so stood at the door, watci....z the 
men work; they bowed politely to the visitors, 
then continued their work. The nurse then led 
them about the room, explaining the process, 
and the progress of the workers, giving them a 
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chance to see the faces of al! the men,.without 
embarrassment to the latter. Then she looked 
at them inquiringly, and Myra almost imper- 
ceptibly shook her head in the negative. But 
having turned around and faced the man whose 
back had been turned to them, they suddenly 
made an exclamation: 

“Oh, why, Charlie Gallway! How are you?” 
They went up to him and held out their hands. 
He looked up at them unrecognizingly, but 
smiled and held out his hand and shook theirs. 

“Do you know the gentleman?” asked the 
nurse. 

“That is old Major Gallway’s son. He had 
mourned him for dead.” 


“Joe,” now asked the nurse, “do you know 
these ladies?” He looked at them, scratched 
his head, smiled, then shook it. 

“Don’t you remember Mrs. Shane, and Myra 
Curtis, Charlie?” now asked Mrs. Shane, still 
holding the young man’s hand. 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t remember ever hav- 
ing met you.” 

“Well, you are Major Gallway’s son, and you 
live in Marshall. Don’t you remember?” Again 
the boy made a great effort to remember, but 
at last smiled and shook his head again. 

“And your son, Mrs. Shane?” asked the 
nurse. 


“He is not here.” 
(To be continued) 


My Utopia 
Dom Hucu G. Bevenor, O. S. B., B. A. 


Would I could find an Arizonian land 
With Plaisaunce Cafiyon winding to the seas 
And bird song ringing from invisible band 
Blending with laughing waters ‘neath the trees! 


There, in a secret Vallambrosian vale 
I’d build an Abbey, to praise evermore 

The Father of Grace and Christ’s most Holy Grail, 
That priceless Gift from His Heart’s generous store. 


Then would I build a Fortalesian tower 
And hang my chimes to broadcast far and wide 

The coming of the Consecrating Hour 
Moment of wonder in the time’s worldly tide, 


For such a minute makes a day of grace, 
As one star bans the blacknesses of space. 
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St. Ninian’s Influence on Scotland 


J. NINIAN MACDONALD, O. S. B. 


(Concluded) 


T. NINIAN was the first Scottish student 

in the Eternal City, the first of a long line 
which continues unbroken to the present day. 
At that date the occupant of Peter’s Chair was 
the scholarly and saintly Pope Damasus I, the 
“virgin doctor of a-virgin Church.” He re- 
ceived the young student, to quote once more 
the words of Barbour: “with good cheer and 
tenderly at him gan speir, for what cause he 
cam here, and who he was and of what Coun- 
tree.” With the Pope’s “benysone” he settled 
down to study in the Roman schools, the flour- 
ishing condition of which was then attracting 
students from every corner of the vast empire. 
The Codex Thecdosiani VIII mentions certain 
privileges which were granted to teachers and 
pupils in order to advance the cause of learn- 
ing. From the letters of St. Augustine (Bk. 
5, chap. 8) we get an interesting glimpse of 
the strictness of the rule under which the pu- 
pils live: “I heard that young men studied 
there more peacefully and were kept quiet un- 
der a restraint of more regular discipline; so 
that they did not, at their pleasure, petulantly 
rush into the school of one whose pupils they 
were not, nor even were admitted without his 
permission.” 

In order to appreciate the standard of learn- 
ing in Rome at that date we have but to recall 
that this was the age which produced a St. 
Jerome, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, etc. To 
encourage literary work St. Damasus had 
founded the first Christian library, San Loren- 
zo in Damaso; and it was the same Pope who 
commissioned St. Jerome to undertake the re- 
vision of the New Testament, which later ex- 
panded into the finished work of the Vulgate, 
an inestimable boon to Christendom. Yet an- 
other magnet which at this date attracted a 
large number of fervent souls to Rome was 
the deep religious spirit which obtained in its 
monastic institutions. How all these influences 
bore fruit in Ninian’s subsequent apostolate 


amongst the Picts and Scots we shall learn in 
due course. 


St. Damasus died in 384, and his successor 
on the chair of Peter was the vigorous St. Siri- 
cius. He was a stout champion of the rights of 
the Roman See and of the unity of the faith, 
and at the same time a zealous advocate of the 
monastic and mystical life. He it was who 
issued the first epistolary decrees wherein the 
right of the Pope to decide what is to be ac- 
cepted or rejected by the entire Church was 
proclaimed. His was a plan for monastic dis- 
cipline. His was the famous letter to the Am- 
brosian Church on marriage and celibacy, and 
he was a vigorous opponent of all heresies. 


By Siricius our Saint was consecrated bishop 
and commissioned to return and preach the 
gospel in his native land: In passing it is 
worth noting that some years later another 
Pope, St. Celestine I, consecrated another mis- 
sionary, Palladius, then a deacon of the Roman 
Church, and sent him to the Irish to be their 
first bishop. 


Ninian’s departure from Rome is usually as- 
signed to the close of the fourth century, when, 
to quote from the old chronicle, he “went home- 
warte, for to travail in God’s yard.” It must 
have been with mingled feelings that the holy 
bishop bade farewell to that wonderful city, so 
replete with memories, so rich in treasures, 
and set out upon the return journey to the 
bleak northern land, half-savage and half- 
pagan, which was making its mute appeal to 
his apostolic heart. 


On his way home Ninian broke his journey 
at Tours, in order to visit the holy bishop Mar- 
tin whose fame had already passed far beyond 
the confines of Gaul as an opponent of nagan- 
ism and patron of the monastic life. His 
“majus monasterium,” later known as Mar- 
moutier, was at that time the central power 
station of Christianity in Gaul, its community 
consisting of eighty monks inspired with the 
same apostolic zeal as their bishop. Like the 
first Christians in Jerusalem they lived a com- 
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mon life, nobody calling anything his own. By 
their living example even more than by their 
preaching these monks were gradually spread- 
ing a knowledge of the faith throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 


The impression that their mode of life made 
upon St. Ninian is evidenced by the fact that 
he adopted the same missionary system in his 
own country. He also begged of St. Martin 
and obtained from him men skilled in the art of 
masonry, in order that he might erect in his 
new see a worthy house of God. It is curious 
to note that in the seventh century, St. Bennet 
Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth, likewise brought 
workers from Gaul to assist him in building a 
church in the Romanesque style. Arrived at 
length at the appointed field of his labors Nin- 
ian’s first care was to select a site for his 
church. According to Aelred: “he selected a 
site in the place which is now termed Witerna, 
which situated on the shore of the ocean and 
extending far into the sea on the east, west, 
and south sides is closed in by the sea itself, 
while only on the north is the way open to 
those who would enter. There, therefore, by 
the command of the man of God, the masons 
whom he had brought with him built a church, 
and they say that before that none in Britan- 
nia had been constructed of stone. And having 
first learnt that the holy Martin, whom he held 
always in wondrous affection had passed from 
earth to heaven, he was careful to dedicate the 
church in his honour.” 


The church was called Candida Casa or 
White House—the ancient Leukophibia of Ptol- 
emy, and now known as Whithorn. It is the 
only known Scottish dedication of Roman date. 
That it was dedicated in honour of St. Martin 
is a remarkable testimony to the fame of that 
holy man, seeing that in the early centuries 
dedications were almost invariably in honour 
of martyrs, who had shed their blood for the 
faith. Devotion to St. Martin spread widely 
in Scotland in the centuries that followed. Not 
far from the writer’s birthplace in Inverness- 
shire there are three neighbouring farms, 
known respectively as St. Ninian’s, St. Mar- 
tin’s and St. Drostan’s Croft; and through- 
out the north of Scotland the autumnal term is 
still called Martinmas. 


Much has been written regarding the precise 
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regions which St. Ninian is supposed to have 
evangelised; but that question need not detain 
us here. What is of supreme interest is that 
he was the pioneer missionary who exercised 
and influenced not only on large portions of 
what we now call southern Scotland and north- 
ern England but also on the neighbouring 
island of Erin before the arrival of his fellow 
Scotsman St. Patrick. For this purpose he 
could scarcely have selected a more strategic 
position than the site of Candida Casa. It 
stood in that portion of the country which had 
long enjoyed the benefits of Roman civilisation. 
From it two great military roads, of which re- 
mains are still to be found, cut through the 
land northwards; to the river Forth on the 
east and to the river Clyde on the west. At- 
tempts had been made to extend the eastern 
one as far as the river Tay and even to the 
Moray Firth, bearing mute witness to the suc- 
cessful efforts of the emperors Agricola and 
Severus to subdue the northern regions to their 
yoke. Besides these main highways there were 
also side roads and bypaths that led into the 
interior of the country. But undoubtedly it 
was by water that a great deal of travelling 
was done in those days. When St. Columcille 
in the sixth century undertook the task of 
evangelising the Scottish Highlands he made 
the base of his operations the island of Hy or 
Iona. At first sight this might appear an 
extraordinarily remote centre for his mission- 
ary activities; but a glance at the map will 
suffice to show how much of the country could 
be reached by boat. From Candida Casa it 
was but a comparatively short journey by 
water to the north of England and to the east 
of Ireland. 


The influence, which radiated from this cen- 
tre, was traceable to three sources: 


(a) The church: “in many a rough wild 
heart the sight of that fair church, conspicuous 
on its promontory, may have produced the 
first perceptions of the beauty and stability of 
the new faith, brought by a British prince 
from a city heretofore associated with legions, 
ramparts and iron-hearted repression.”— 
(Bright: History of the Church, p. 228.) 


(b) The monastery: in Rome the Saint 
had come into contact with several forms of 
monasticism which had been imported from 
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Egypt and Syria by such men as St. Athana- 
sius, John Cassian, and Honoratus. On his 
homeward journey he had had an opportunity 
of observing the beneficial results of this form 
of missionary action as practised by Martin, 
“the father of monasticism in Gaul” and his 
community of monks at Marmountier. In this 
connection the words of Cardinal Gasquet in 
“Monastic Life in the Middle Ages” are worth 
quoting: “It is undeniable that the monastic 
order is a great fact in the history of European 
civilisation. Augustine in England, Boniface 
in Germany, Ansgar in Scandinavia... .—all 
are names of monks who must be regarded as 
the first to lead the nations from the darkness 
of paganism and savagery to the light of the 
Christian faith and the blessings of civilised 
life. It is not too much to say that few nations 
of the modern world have been converted to 
Christianity or tutored in the arts of peace, 
except through the medium of monasticism. .. 
The monastery was the pulpit of the monk- 
apostle, and his power for good lay not in his 
words chiefly, but in the example of his mon- 
astic life.” 


“History teaches us that the practical 
Romans effected the subjugation of countries 
to their empire not so much by the force of 


arms as by the means of the gradual influence . 


of the colonies they planted among the con- 
quered races. These bodies of men were the 
real but unobserved conquerors of the world. 
They brought with them Roman laws and cus- 
toms, Roman arts and civilisation, and by liv- 
ing among the people induced them of their 
own accord to adopt the manners, the language 
and the name of their conquerors. If the bish- 
ops and clergy are the rulers and governors of 
the Church’s empire, and the religious orders 
its armies and its garrisons, the work effected 
by the monastic order may not unaptly be com- 
pared to that of the Roman colonies. By the 
mere fact of settling among a people and ex- 
hibiting to them the excellence and beauty of 
the Christian life, they won them insensibly 
to adopt the Christian creed and name, as by 
exhibiting the arts of peace in operation before 
the eyes of the uncultivated races of the west- 
ern world the monks taught them the value of 
a civilised life.” 


(c) The school: According to Aelred: 
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“many, both nobles and men of the middle 
rank, entrusted their sons to the blessed Pon- 
tiff to be trained in sacred learning.” In the 
preface to a hymn, written by Mugentius, a 
priest of Candida Casa, (Liber Hymnorum, 
Todd, 1:94-120), we read that it was custom- 
ary for the chiefs to send their children to at- 
tend that school. St. Monenna sent her spirit- 
ual daughter, Brignat, to be trained there in 
the religious life; and there is even mention 
of a Pictish princess receiving a secular educa- 
tion. 

Indeed the best proof of Ninian’s influence 
and the importance of his work in regard to 
Christian civilisation in North Britain,—while 
few details of his life have been preserved,—is 
the flourishing condition of this educational 
centre throughout the entire fifth century, that 
is, in a period anterior to the rise of the mo- 
nastic schools in Ireland, Wales, and Iona. The 
strength of its spiritual activity entitled it to 
rank as the Lerins of the North. We find it 
mentioned continually under various names; 
e. g., the “magnum monasterium,” Rosnat, 
Futerna; and friendly relations existed be- 
tween it and the great school of learning, Noen- 
drum, in Ireland. Amongst those who received 
their training in the seminary by the Solway 
appear the names of St. Finnian of Moville, St. 
Tighernach, St. Monennus, St. Eugenius, and 
St. Wynnin of Ayrshire. (Cf. Colgan, Acta 
SS. Hibern.) St. Finnian became later one of 
the preceptors of St. Columcille, so that Iona 
was thus a spiritual grandchild of Candida 
Casa, and carried on the same missionary 
activity, which had been there initiated, in the 
northern part of the land. 


As to the rites of divine service practised in 
the “White Church,” the schedule of studies 
prosecuted in the seminary, the methods of 
missionary enterprise, and the general mode of 
life adopted by the Saint and his companions, 
we have little or no information beyond the 
significant passage in St. Bede where he speaks 
of Ninian as one “Qui erat Romae regulariter 
fidem et mysteria veritatis edoctus,” and a few 
details in the Vita penned by Aelred; e. g., 
that 

(a) discipline was duly maintained: “rods, 
the severest treatment of boys, were made 
ready” for a naughty pupil; 
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(b) there was a garden attached to the 
monastery ; 

(c) the monks possessed flocks of sheep and 
cattle; 

(d) the bishop was renowned for his mis- 
sionary zeal; there is a quaint passage begin- 
ning: 

“Meanwhile the most blessed man, being 
pained that the devil, driven forth from the 
earth within the ocean, should find rest for 
himself in a corner of this island in the hearts 
of the Picts, girded himself as a strong wres- 
tler to cast out his tyranny”; etc. 


There are some who might be inclined to 
think that missionary work in those times 
amongst races engaged in constant warfare 
either with one another or with the Roman 
legions would be foredoomed to failure. But 
one need only recall that the same unfavour- 
able circumstances prevailed likewise in Gaul, 
where Christianity was making rapid headway. 
The difficulties with which a missionary would 
have to contend would be numerous but they 
would not be insuperable. One should not ac- 
cept too literally the statements of the Greek 
and Roman writers of that period concerning a 
land with which they had no personal contact 
and regarding which they depended on mere 
hearsay evidence. One writer would have us 
believe that the Celts were “A wild and bar- 
barous people, whose land was a mass of moun- 
tains, forests, and swamps; obtaining their 
livelihood from the chase; wearing little or no 
clothing, and painting their bodies; capable 
of much endurance and inured to a climate raw 
and damp and inhospitable.” 

Even Procopius in the sixth century regard- 
ed the land beyond the Forth as a territory 
replete with terror, “where a man could not 
live for more than half an hour.” Another 
writer mentions “tribes, which devoured their 
parents.” St. Jerome apparently looked upon 
the Attecotti (some of whom, taken prisoner by 
the Romans, he had seen in Gaul) as cannibals. 
On the other hand we find certain archeologists 
using terms of fulsome praise when speaking 
of the standard of civilisation attained by these 
tribes. They have in mind, not, or not only, 
the traces of Roman civilisation which have 
been revealed in many districts; e. g., In- 
veresk, Cramond, etc., in such matters as re- 
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mains of villas, corn magazines, altars, statues 
of gods, baths, and inscriptions, but the traces 
of an indigenous civilisation, which remained 
unaffected by Roman influence and have been 
brought to light by the unearthed contents of 
brochs, crannogs, mounds, cairns, etc. 


Avoiding both of these extremes—the fables 
on the ancients and the exaggerations of the 
archeologists—we should probably find the 
Celts to have been a race neither sunk in bar- 
barism, nor standing upon a high plane of cul- 
ture. 


Opposition to the Saint’s preaching would 
proceed from two sources; two idolatries pre- 
vailed at that time in the northern parts of 
Britain, one the mythology of Olympus im- 
ported by the Roman legionaries, the other the 
mythology of the Caledonian tribes. The exact 
nature of the latter is a matter of conjecture. 
Caesar calls the Celts a race “given over to 
religion,” (de Bello Gallico, VI, 13,17.), while 
Tacitus states that “the gods of those northern 
tribes were not confined within dwellings or 
represented by images in human form, but 
were of a spiritual nature, beheld only by the 
spiritual eyes of the worshippers, who devoted 
to them and called by their names certain 
groves and sacred places.” (Germania, IX). 
From other sources we learn that the Celts 
regarded nature as one large Pantheon, rivers 
being held in special reverence, cf. the river 
Dee. The Druids undoubtedly retained a con- 
siderable influence over the people by reason of 
their claim to placate the supernatural powers 
that held nature in subjection. Both priests 
and bards enjoyed extensive privileges. 

That Ninian’s native origin and high lineage 
stood him in good stead may be reasonably 
surmised. We know that both St. Patrick and 
St. Columba considered the conversion of the 
leading chiefs an important step in winning 
over the people. 

What astonishes us to-day is to observe the 
great number of churches that were dedicated 
to his memory in pre-Reformation Scotland; 
they are found in every part of the country, 
from Caithness in the north to Cumberland in 
the South, from Ayr and Argyle in the West 
to Aberdeen and Roxburgh in the East. While 
no one would presume to assert that he had 
been personally active in all these places—no 
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less than fifty-one churches not to speak of 
altars in many others—this is at least a tribute 
to the influence of his apostolate. 


On the wall of a church in Turriff is a fresco 
depicting the Saint, probably the only fresco 
saved from the iconoclasm of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Outside of Scotland too, for example at 
Bruges, Erfurt; and Cambridge we come across 
his name. A fast of peculiar severity, known 
as St. Ninian’s fast and lasting for forty hours, 
was practised in Scotland until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

Throughout the middle ages the tomb of St. 
Ninian was a favourite place of pilgrimage; 
and amongst his most devoted clients the 
Stewart Kings, James III, IV, and V, and their 
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Queens were numbered. But in the stormy 
years that followed little was left by the spoil- 
er’s hand. 

In the restored hierarchy the See of Gallo- 
way now represents the ancient Candida Casa. 
The feast has also been restored to the Scot- 
tish calendar and once more the words of the 
Collect are heard ascending at many an altar: 


“O God, Who hast converted the people of 
the Picts and Britons by the teaching of St. 
Ninian, Thy bishop and confessor, to the knowl- 
edge of Thy faith, graciously grant that as by 
his instructions we are imbued by the light of 
Thy truth, so by his intercession we may attain 
to the joys of heavenly life. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


God-Given 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


RRIVING in New Orleans in a sudden 

flight from toil and the chill of a northern 
metropolis blanketed in ice and snow, I re- 
sponded gayly to the allurements of roses, 
palm-leaf fans, and omelette souffles. Vieux 
Carre, the French quarter, with its offerings 
of savory viands, its unique shops, churches, 
and graveyards, enchanted me. Imposing man- 
sions, replete with traditions and romances of 
bygone days, greeted me enticingly. 

I delighted to linger in the old St. Louis 
Cathedral, studying the frescoes by Canova, to 
wander among the tombs and chapels of awe- 
some cemeteries, or to ponder philosophically 
in the historic Cabildo of the Spanish regime. 
To stroll down Royal Street, peering into an- 
tique shops, to dream romantically in shady 
Creole courtyards, to push _  inquisitively 
through the marketplace in busy morning 
hours, or to lose one’s self in the outpourings 
of ecstatic music in the French opera house, 
were charming pastimes. 

Most alluring, however, was loitering on a 
cool gallery, listening to old romances narrat- 
ed by Madame Montreuil, my hostess, in a 
quaint maison de ville out on the Bayou Road. 
I was captivated by the wondrous spirituality 
and gracious hospitality of this white-haired 





aristocrat of other years, taking me into her 
confidence and her heart. She delighted in tell- 
ing bits of family history, adventure, and ro- 
mance, giving generously of the traditions and 
lore which were her heritage. 

I readily pictured her a handsome belle of 
the long ago when her luxurious home, now 
weather-beaten and dismantled, was the an- 
cestral rendevous of joyous youths and dreamy 
maids; when the salon was hung with costly 
mirrors glistening with the reflection of silver 
chandeliers radiant with countless crystal 
prisms; when decorous revelry and graceful 
dancing of the young and gay reverberated 
through the house: when festive days were 
frequent, and luscious viands prepared by 
dusky dames skilled in Creole cookery, were 
spread upon the banquet board; when every- 
thing within and without the old chateau pro- 
claimed culture, wealth, and grandeur. 

One evening Madame and I were sitting on 
the gallery overlooking the picturesque quaint- 
ness of the garden with its wrought-iron settles 
and its ledges bowered with wisteria. Palm 
trees thrust out their giant leaves as if com- 
manding silence in an awesome presence. Mass- 
es of roses and jasmine clinging to mossy walls 
mingled their perfume with that of the china- 
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berry, the frascati, and magnolia. Moonlight 
flooding into garden, gallery, and patio, sil- 
vered the budding blossoms and dew-sprinkled 
foliage. Far-reaching branches of live oaks, 
draped with festoons of Spanish moss and 
swaying wierdly in the breeze, sentineled the 
scene. 


A nightingale, darting from the shadows, 
alighted on the broad bow] of an antique foun- 
tain rising from the central flower bed. A sil- 
very stream of water, transforming iridescent- 
ly to a mass of feathery spray, then spread- 
ing into numberless forms and losing itself in 
the white foam of the basin below, gurgled 
suddenly from the rose-entwined fountain. 
Then the nightingale, seemingly inspired by 
the splendor of the spectacle, burst into joyous 
melody. Entranced, we listened until the carol- 
ing ended in an exultant note of fullest joy. 
Then Madame Montreuil, wan and wistful, told 
me a story, an affaire du coeur. 


“Some years ago, at the opening of the Span- 
ish war, on just such a night in this very gar- 
den,” she said, “an unforgetable incident took 
place. A youth and maiden, Francois Andrieux, 
and Jeanne Arcoutt, dreamed and wandered, 
happy-hearted with the lure of the moonlight, 
the scent of the jasmine and the soothing song 
of the nightingale. 

“In childhood days, Francois and Jeanne had 
been inseparable playmates, he ever her valiant 
champion in all childish games and quarrels. 
In the bright years of early’ youth when 
Jeanne’s rare beauty was blossoming into ra- 
diance, the gladsomeness of their comradeship 
in the aristocratic social circle of the ‘first 
families’ of later Creole days had never been 
disturbed. There had been no comment on the 
fact that all of Francois’ forebears were 
staunch Huguenots, while Jeanne’s spiritual 
heritage was of the Church of Rome. In their 
eager, loyal friendship these young people 
failed to vision a possible conflict causing 
heart-rending grief and soul-stirring agony. 

“Handsome, gallant and debonnaire, Fran- 
cois had recently returned from graduation at 
a northern university. During the years of his 
absence from home, his friendship with Jeanne 
was fostered by correspondence, Jeanne writ- 
ing of all the happenings to his comrades in old 
New Orleans and Francois relating campus 
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news and tales of sports and social doings 
among the ‘Yankees.’ Occasionally Francois 
commented with apparent pride on his enjoy- 
ment in reading historic records of the Hugue- 
nots and the doctrines of Luther and Calvin. 

“Jeanne wrote enthusiastically of all the so- 
cial gayeties, their beauty and gorgeousness, 
including the feasting and merrymaking of the 
Mardi Gras. She mentioned incidentally her 
self-inflicted task of embroidering altar linens 
under direction of the Ursuline Nuns, and her 
ministrations to her Grandmére, whom she ac- 
companied on daily journeyings to Mass in the 
old Cathedral. 

“It was, therefore, quite evident to each that 
the other was clinging with tenacious grip to 
the faith of his fathers, and to cherished in- 
herited traditions and customs. In all their 
correspondence, however, there had been neith- 
er argument nor direct comment upon practice, 
creed, or tenet. To Francois, aloof and arro- 
gant, religion was chiefly a matter of loyalty to 
family; to Jeanne, it was a heritage of faith, 
firm conviction of creed, and unshakable loyal- 
ty to God. To her, not only the Archbishop’s 
Palace, erected in 1727, and St. Mary’s Chapei, 
but every antiquated church, convent, and 
cemetery from old St. Louis and Metaire to the 
ivy-covered ‘Campo Santo’ of St. Roch’s and 
farther on was a monument to Catholicism, a 
source of inexpressible pride in the achieve- 
ments of heroic pioneers, an inspiration to 
‘carry on’ in faith and good works. 

“Now, with encircling arms, Francois and 
Jeanne strolled about the old garden, ever re- 
turning to the rustic seat by the fountain 
where, dreaming and reminiscing, they lin- 
gered fondly. They listened for some time to 
the mystic rhythm of the rise and fall of the 
water. Suddenly, in seeming forgetfulness of 
the enveloping beauty, Francois with supreme 
effort to conceal deep emotion declared 
brusquely, 

“*T enlisted to-day, Jeanne, and I’m off to 
Cuba with the regiment at a moment’s notice! 
I’ve come to say au revoir, and to secure your 
promise to become my wife when I return!’ 

“Jeanne’s face went white; her hands trem- 
bled; her heart throbbed; her mind reeled 
with fearful thoughts. Francois off to war! 
She would never see him again! The roar of 
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battle, the booming of guns thundered in her 
brain. She saw the agony of dying soldiers 
and looked with horror on the mutilated bodies 
of the dead! She pictured Francois in the 
midst of carnage, hurled to cruel death! ‘Jesu, 
mercy!’ she murmured piteously. 

“Hushed moments passed. Then Francois 
anxious, eager, pleaded for answer, but Jeanne 
was dumb. Her stiffened lips cling to her teeth, 
her tongue froze. 

“ ‘Jeanne, machére, say you’re glad that I’ve 
enlisted! ’Tis my duty! But promise that 
we'll be married when the regiment comes 
back!’ 

“Jeanne remained mute, replying by a slow, 
negative shake of her head. Francois grasped 
her hand. It was limp and cold! 

“Francois was disappointed, bewildered. He 
couldn’t understand the effect of his announce- 
ment on Jeanne. He had expected her to be 
proud of his enlistment, had hoped that she 
would be happy to give her promise, but her 
silence was prolonged in spite of renewed ap- 
peals. Then Francois mystified, queried trem- 
ulously, 

“*Don’t you love me, machére Jeanne? I’ve 
always cherished the hope!’ 

“Jeanne, aroused at last, looked squarely into 
her lover’s eyes and said fervently, 

“ ‘Oui, out, Francois! I think I’ve always 
loved you. At least, I’ve known it for a very 
long time, but I never knew till now how much 
I love you!’ 

“Francois was now radiant with joy. 

“*Wonderful gage d’amour! I’m the hap- 
piest man alive!’ he exulted. ‘Jeanne, my 
Jeanne, let’s plan for our wedding!’ 

“*Ah, Francois, I greatly fear that we shall 
never be wed,’ Jeanne lamented wanly. 

“*And why not, what can interfere when we 
love each other so truly?’ Francois asked in 
astonishment. 

“Jeanne answered in convincing sincerity, 

“**Because, bon ami, I feel that you will ever 
cling to belief in the creed of the Huguenots, 
and I, no matter what the cost or the sacrifice, 
can never marry outside my church. Much as 
I love you, I love my God and my religion 
more! I must accept the inevitable, the separa- 
tion, and the sorrow! A tout prix! A tout 
prix!’ 
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“Francois was stunned speechless. He flung 
his head into his hands and groaned while, as 
if in a holy presence, Jeanne sat in an attitude 
of submission and reverence. Francois was 
lost in vivid memories and engulfed in present 
perplexities. 

“A breeze rustled through the upstanding 
trees, undulating their branches, scattering 
leaves, and swaying shadows in the moonlight. 
The nightingale trilled softly, faintly; the 
fountain flared in fitful, feathery flowerforms. 
Nature seemd to breathe a requiem for the joy 
that might have been. After a long tense 
silence, Francois arose abruptly and facing 
Jeanne. 

“‘La belle dame sans merci, tell me allez- 
vous-en,’ he said with curling lip. 

“*T’m not merciless! Au contraire,’ flashed 
Jeanne, leaning forward, ‘I repeat that I part 
with you in sorrow. As we go our separate 
ways, Francois, Dieu vous garde, I pray.’ 

“Francois, pale and shaken, replied in sof- 
tened tone, 

“‘*Ma chére, I know you too well to attempt 
to dissuade you from your decree. We must 
be d’accord. N’est ce pas? I accept my fate.’ 


“Offering his hand in farewell, ‘Oublier je 
ne puis,’ he whispered, and turned away. 

“Je me fie en Dieu!’ was.Jeanne’s response 
as she placed her hand in his. 


“Lonely and drear for Jeanne were the days, 
weeks, and months following her parting with 
Francois. She resigned herself completely, how- 
ever, to bear bravely the aching void so in- 
evitable because of her natural love for him, 
her unshaken heritage of faith, and her trans- 
cendent love for God. As in the bygone care- 
free time, she often wandered into the old 
churches, convents, and cemeteries. Renewed 
admiration and interior pride in these monu- 
ments of devotion sacrifice, and faith fortified 
her soul. 

“ ‘How could Francois fail to realize that the 
Catholic Church, founded by Christ Himself, 
preserved by the blood of the martyrs, and 
abiding through the centuries, is the one true 
church?” she queried mentally. ‘Had he never 
reflected on the fact that the religion of the 
Huguencts, based on the faith of Luther and 
Calvin, was established after the lapse of fif- 
teen hundred years? To me, it is appalling 
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that it embraces the suppression of the Mass 
and the negation of merit in any works, even 
in Divine Worship! I glory in my God-given 
faith!’ 

“At other times she fell to wondering about 
what was happening to Francois in the midst 
of warfare, and furious battle. She prayed daily 
for his safety, but her heart grew sick with 
anxiety and suspense. 


“At the end of an especially wearisome, an- 
xious day, she learned indirectly through a 
message from his comrade that Francois had 
been grievously wounded in action. In the 
dusk of early evening, she hastened to the old 
cathedral, seeking rest and solace in its dark, 
solemn, and silent vastness. Kneeling at the 
altar rail beneath the steady, hopeful glow of 
the sanctuary lamp, she pleaded for Francois’ 
salvation. Peace stole into her soul at last. 
Relieved and fortified, she returned to her 
home to await further news. 


“Many, many weeks fraught with cherished 
hopes and distracting fears dragged by ere 
Jeanne heard that Francois was pronounced 
out of danger. She didn’t ever expect to see 
him again; nevertheless, she rejoiced for his 
recovery. Her prayers of thanksgiving were 
ardent and sincere. 


“On a balmy night several months later, 
Jeanne lost in lonely enchantment of moon- 
light, bird-song, and flowers, sat again in the 
mystic garden, watching the joyous play of the 
fountain. Her thoughts drifted to the memory 
of happy trysts, her farewell to Francois, and 
the heartaches suffered since. 


“*Tt has been hard, dear Lord,’ she mur- 
mured prayerfully, ‘but I have no regrets. I 
‘ made the sacrifice for Thy sweet sake. I shall 
gladly suffer more. Send what Thou wilt!’ 


“As if in reassuring answer, a zephyr flick- 
ered across the garden, the moon, peeped out 
from a bank of clouds, the nightingale sang 
triumphantly. Ere long, Jeanne’s attention 
was suddenly arrested by the approach of a 
shadowy figure liraping along the pathway. 
She watched intentiy as the halting steps drew 
nearer and nearer. Soon she discerned a 
young man in army uniform. In another in- 
stant she recognized Francois, and trembling 
inwardly, she arose quickly. 
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“ ‘Bienvenu, chér ami,’ she greeted with ex- 
tended hand. 

“*Bon soir, ma chére,’ said Francois offering 
her a spray of jasmine. 

“*Be seated, Francois, and tell me of your 
adventures.’ 

“ ‘Of them later,’ Francois replied. ‘Contrary 
to your mandate when i went off to war, and 
my firm resolution never to see you again, I’ve 
returned to claim you for my bride. You can’t 
refuse me now.’ 

“Jeanne bridled. She set her lips, firmly, 
tightly, her eyes sparkling with suppressed in- 
dignation. 

“*Explain yourself,’ she said. ‘My word 
was final, my decision inevitable. We can only 
be the best of friends!’ 


“*Remember, Jeanne, you confessed your 
love for me, when you sent me away because 
I was a Huguenot. That act burnt my very 
soul! I vowed never to forgive you, but all the 
bitterness and grief have died. I understand 
it all, for I am now a Catholic.’ 

“Jeanne, trembling and indignant, sprang to 
her feet and confronted Francois. 

“*You have come into the Church only that 
you may marry me?’ she asked hoarsely. ‘That, 
I will not tolerate! It is impossible, unthink- 
able!’ A crimson wave surged over her face. 

“Sit down, Jeanne,’ Francois urged gently, 
‘and let me explain. I’m no hypocrite, I assure 
you. I’ve come into the Church only because 
I’m convinced that it is the one true Church. 
I was edified by the sacrifices, devotion, and 
service of our army chaplain and the good Sis- 
ter of Charity caring for me in the hospital, 
also by my vivid memory of your loyalty to 
your faith. As I lay wounded and suffering, 
yearning for spiritual comfort, I reflected that 
there must be something soul-satisfying in a 
religion dominating such people as they and 
you. I decided to make a study of its doctrines. 
This I did under the instruction of the chap- 
lain. After months of study and research, I 
not only became convinced of the eternal truths 
upon which it was founded, but I was actuated 
by an intense desire to enter the fold of the 
one true Shepherd!’ 

“ ‘Grace @ Dieu!’ Jeanne exclaimed as she 
reverently bowed her head and clasped her 
hands. 
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“Awesome silence fell on the mystery-laden 
garden. Scattered masses of drifting clouds 
o’erhead intermittently obscured the moon and 
flecked the swaying foliage while in radiant 
splendor the shimmering stars shone on. The 
mighty oaks, swinging out their mournful 
palls, appeared like stalking sentinels of the 
dead. The magnolia, the frascati, and the roses 
vied with the chinaberry in delicious fra- 
grance; a soft breeze blew in gentle whiffs like 
long-spent waves breaking quietly along the 
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shore; the fountain still rose and fell, spread- 
ing its waters in sparkling spray: myriads 
of gems glistened on the dew-laden foliage; the 
song of the nightingale died away; the spirit 
of God-brooded over all. 

“*How fanciful, how beautiful the fountain 
is!’ whispered Jeanne. 

“‘Oui, out!’ Francois replied. “To me now, 
a fountain in action is symbolic. It is a picture 
of God’s grace inundating the hearts of men, 
constantly revivifying and enriching them.’ ” 


Our Lady of Monte Cassino 


BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B. 


éé ROM henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed,” said the Holy Mother 
of God in her joyful Magnificat, the canticle 
that she pronounced on the occasion of her 
visit to her cousin Elizabeth. The reason for 
this assertion Our Lady gives in the words that 
immediately follow: “Because he that is 
mighty, hath done great things to me.” 


DEVOTION TO MARY 


Devotion to Mary has been cherished by the 
faithful from the beginning of the Christian 
era. Mary has always been looked upon as the 
Mother of Christians. Faith in her powerful 
intercession has been rewarded in all ages of 
the Christian era. Not only the 
poor and the unlettered have in- 
voked her aid and looked to her for 
help, but even the most learned have 
been devout clients of Mary. The 
great St. Bernard, to mention only 
one name, was a great lover of 
Mary. To this saint is ascribed the 
prayer Memorare, besides many 
sermons written in praise of her. 


SHRINES OF OuR LADY 


Mary has always been a favorite 
name among Catholics. Innumer- 
able churches and chapels, bearing 
the holy name of Mary, dot the 
surface of the globe. Numerous, 
too, are the shrines that have been 





erected in her honor. Of these some are quite 
famous. Perhaps the best-known is the world- 
renowned sanctuary of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
which is now celebrating its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. 


MARIA EINSIEDELN 


Another of the celebrated shrines of Our 
Blessed Mother in Europe is that of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland, where for more than 
1000 years pilgrims have gathered to honor 
and to invoke “the black Mother of God.” The 
statue is so called because it is darkened with 
age. 





CHAPEL OF OUR LADY OF “MONTE CASSINO” 
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This statue of Our Lady, which is so highly 
venerated at Einsiedeln, was given to Saint 
Meinrad when he lived in solitude on the 
mountain. After the saint had passed to a bet- 
ter life (having met a violent death at the 
hands of robbers on Jan. 21, 861), the monas- 
tery of Einsiedeln that sprang up hard by came 
into possession of this prized statue, which has 
now for centuries past been a highly treasured 
heirloom and object of the greatest veneration 
by the faithful of many lands. 


A FLOURISHING VINE BRANCH 


The traditions of this venerable abbey were 
carried across the Atlantic to the new world 
when Fathers Bede O’Connor and Ulrich Chris- 
ten left Einsiedeln on Dec. 20, 1852, to find a 
home beyond the great ocean in far-off 
Indiana. After they had spent a year in mis- 
sionary work among the scattered Catholics 
of that region, they settled in the woods among 
the hills of southern Indiana, taking on March 
21, 1854, formal possession of the log cabin 
that was to be the beginning of the future Ab- 
bey of St. Meinrad. From the small seed that 
was then planted has now grown a great Abbey 
with a large seminary attached. Here some 
450 boys and young men are preparing for the 
priesthood. 


“MONTE CASSINO” 


Here at the new foundation the veneration 
of Our Blessed Lady, who is in a special man- 
ner the mother of the priest, has not been neg- 
lected. A little over a mile from the Abbey, in 
a northeasterly direction, rises from the An- 
derson Valley a wooded hill, which is popularly 
called Monte Cassino. Since 1857, three years 
after the establishment of our community at 
St. Meinrad, the Blessed Virgin has been in- 
voked there. Father Isidore Hobi, the first 
rector of St. Meinrad’s Seminary, fastened a 
picture of the Immaculate Conception to an 
oak entwined with ivy. Nine years later, with 
the aid of students, he built a small frame 
chapel to house the picture. It is said that the 
future Bishop Alerding of Fort Wayne was the 
carpenter who put the roof on this tiny chapel. 
About that time a good quality of sandstone, 
suitable for building purposes, was discovered 
on the hilltop. The first stone to be quarried 
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was set aside for the erection of a more durable 
chapel. With befitting ceremonies Bishop de 
St. Palais of Vincennes on Sept. 21, 1868, laid 
the cornerstone of the new chapel. The Prior 
of the Monastery, the Very Rev. Martin Marty, 
preached a touching eulogy on Our Blessed 
Lady. 
THE STONE CHAPEL 


The dedication of the new shrine did not 
take place until May 1, 1870. From noon of 
that day until one o’clock the bells of the 
church at St. Meinrad rang out joyfully a full 
hour in honor of Our Lady. Solemn Vespers 
were sung by the monastic choir. After this 
service a procession was formed to escort the 
statue of Mary with the Divine Child to the 
shrine prepared for it on the Mount. A great 
concourse of people had assembled from neigh- 
boring parishes for this solemnity. Four lay 
brothers carried the statue. Mid prayer and 
song and instrumental music the procession 
wound its way across the valley and up the 
steep hillside to the top. During the singing 
of the Magnificat the statue was placed upon 
the pedestal prepared for it over the altar. 


Favors ASCRIBED TO OUR LADY OF MONTE 
CASSINO 


Since that day in the long ago many are the 
favors, spiritual as well as temporal, that have 
been obtained through the intercession of Our 
Lady of Monte Cassino, as her clients love to 
call her. 

Shortly before Christmas in the year 1871 
smallpox broke out at St. Meinrad. “Several 
children and two adults,” says a letter written 
at that time, “succumbed to its ravages.... 
Before Christmas and during the holidays four 
persons had become infected; the students 
especially were subject to the contagion.” On 
Jan. 4th there were four new cases and others 
were ailing. “Then we turned to Our Lady of 
Monte Cassino,” the letter continues. On Jan. 
5th a pilgrimage was made to the shrine where 
a solemn votive Mass was offered up in honor 
of Our Lady. “This pilgrimage was repeated 
on the last day of the novena (Jan. 13th)... 
On the evening of the first day of the novena 
there were still two cases in the infirmary. 
Since the beginning of the novena not a single 
case has’ broken out,” and none proved fatal 
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at the college. In memory of Our Lady’s inter- 
vention the students make a pilgrimage to 
Monte Cassino each year on January 13th. 


HEALTH RESTORED 


Several cures that are piously believed to 
have been effected through the intercession of 
Our Lady of Monte Cassino are on record. To 
mention only one, the writer recalls that about 
1898, he met near the chapel in the month of 
May an elderly gentleman who had come on 
horseback from a neighboring county to make 
a pilgrimage of thanksgiving. Very reverent 
he stood with hat in hand narrating the ac- 
count of his cure and answering the questions 
put to him. Some thirty years previously he 
had been afflicted with rheumatism. At the 
invitation of Abbot Martin Marty, he came to 
St. Meinrad that he might pay homage to Our 
Lady at her shrine and invoke her aid. He as- 
sured us that his prayers had been answered. 
As a mark of gratitude he returned each year 
thereafter in May to pay a visit to Our Lady 
of Monte Cassino. He seemed to be a devout 
client of Mary. Entering the chapel and ap- 
proaching the holy sanctuary, he cast himself 
on his knees on the bare flagstones of the aisle 
and there, immovable, poured out his thanks. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SPOT 


For long years now the beautiful little chapel 
in the woods has by its charms, as well as by 
the statue of Our Lady who is honored there, 
attracted not only the monks and the students 
of the Abbey, but also the townspeople, and the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country. Be- 
sides the annual pilgrimage of the students, to 
which reference was made above, there are two 
other occasions each spring when the monks, 
the student body, and the congregation of the 
local parish go to Monte Cassino in procession, 
chanting litanies or reciting the rosary. The 
first of these pilgrimages takes place on St. 
Mark’s day, April 25; the other occurs on one 
of the three Rogation Days, which immediately 
precede the feast of the Ascension. Two other 
parishes of the neighborhood likewise go to 
Monte Cassino in Rogation Week. 


PILGRIMAGES IN MAY AND OCTOBER 
Last year on the Sundays of May, 1932, pil- 
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grimages of a public nature took place regular- 
ly for the first time at Monte Cassino. These 
pilgrimages proved to be so popular, so many 
of the faithful flocked to the holy shrine on 
these Sundays, that they were repeated again 
on the Sundays of October, with equal, if not 
greater, success. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


This spring pilgrimages will be resumed on 
the Sundays of May. As these are not private 
pilgrimages, all visitors will be welcome. 

Announcement has been made that prepara- 
tions are now making for a delegation of pil- 
grims from Louisville on the last Sunday of 
May to the shrine on the Mount. 


THE ORDER OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


At 1:55 p. m. the silver-tongued bell calls 
out from the belfry bidding the pilgrims to as- 
semble at the chapel. At 2 o’clock the praises 
of Mary are sung in an appropriate hymn that 
was written for the occasion; immediately 
thereafter follows a five-minute sermon in 
honor of the Holy Mother of God; next in order 
is the rosary, which is recited out of doors as 
the procession moves slowly over the grounds 
adjacent to the chapel. At the conclusion of the 
rosary a “Pilgrim Prayer to Our Lady of 
Monte Cassino” is recited in the chapel. The 
priest in charge then gives his blessing—and 
another pilgrimage is over. 

Note:—A booklet that contains an historical sketch 
of the shrine, together with other information, will be 


mailed gratis to all who apply to St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Easter Grace 
Piacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


Easter Grace our soul doth flood, 

A fount that springs from Jesus’ Blood, 
Steeling it to winning strife, 

That when our brief conflict’s o’er 

Each one may through death’s dark door 
Rise to bliss-crowned life. 


Loyalty 
Kate AYERS ROBERT — 


First beside the crib, 
Faithful love’s perfect model, 
Last to leave the cross. 
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Benedict, the Last Roman Hero 
A Story for Youth 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


THE GOTH AND THE IRON TOOL 


The Goths were some of the barbarian peo- 
ple who had conquered Rome and Italy. They 
were rough and wild and had no education. 
Still some of them gradually became good 
Christians. One of these had come to be a dis- 
ciple of Benedict and was kindly received. 

One day he was given the job of cutting 
down with an iron tool like a sickle some thick 
bushes around the near-by lake. Obedient and 
willing, the poor man went at it with all his 
heart, cutting fiercely like a soldier on the bat- 
tlefield, when all of a sudden the iron came 
loose from the wooden handle, flew away out to 
the lake, and sank in its depths. 

The poor fellow was frightened and ran to 
confess his carelessness. The matter was re- 
ported to Benedict. He immediately had the 
Goth give him the handle, then went down to 
the lake with it and held it in the water. He 
had not held it long when up from the bottom 
came the iron, floated to the bank, and fitted it- 
self again into the handle. Benedict then hand- 
ed it to the brother, who must have been stand- 
ing open-mouthed with wonder, saying, “Take 
your tool now, go to work, and trouble no more 
about it.” 


PLACIDUS RESCUED FROM DROWNING 


One thing a person always notices when he 
enters the religious life of a Benedictine Mon- 
astery, is that all are treated the same. No 
matter how rich or famous one’s folks may be, 
he is not treated any better than the son of 
poor parents. 

Thus we read that the two noble youths, 
Maurus and Placidus, were also given little em- 
ployments of the kind they were accustomed 
to seeing their servants doing at home. But 
they did them cheerfully, because they knew 
that anything one does under religious obe- 
dience gains a heavenly reward.: 

And it was as a reward of just this kind of 


obedience that God was pleased to work a great 
and wonderful miracle for them. 

The boy Placidus had been sent to the lake to 
fetch a bucket of water. Just at the place he 
wanted to dip the water out, a mountain tor- 
rent flowed into the lake, causing a strong cur- 
rent. Like a boy, Placidus was careless in 
stooping over the water, lost his balance, and 
fell in. The current quickly carried him out 
into the deep part. He was alone and would 
have been drowned, if God had not given Bene- 
dict the great powers he had. 

This holy man was up in the monastery, yet 
he knew what was happening at the lake. 
Quickly he called Maurus, saying, “Brother 
Maurus, run with all speed; the boy who went 
to fetch water fell into the lake and has been 
already carried off a long distance.” 

All Maurus thought of, as usual with good 
monks, was prompt obedience. Kneeling for 
Benedict’s blessing, he ran as fast as he could 
to the lake, saw Placidus far out about to 
sink, and not thinking of what he was doing, 
just kept on running—over the water. Yes, 
Our Lord worked the same miracle with him 
that He Himself had worked when He walked 
on the waters of Lake Genesareth. 

Grabbing the sinking lad by the hair, Maurus 
brought him scared and wet to the shore. Then 
only did he realize what a marvelous thing had 
happened. Both ran to Benedict to report the 
whole affair. This holy man, not wanting any 
praise, told them it was all because of Maurus’ 
prompt obedience that God had worked the 
miracle. No, Maurus would have it that it 
had happened through the prayers of their 
Father Benedict. Then the boy Placidus spoke 
up: “When I was being pulled out of the 
water, I saw our Abbot’s cloak above my head, 
and it seemed to me that it was he who rescued 
me from drowning.” What a beautiful story 


of this great man’s life. 
(To be continued) 
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Notes of Interest 
Benedictine 

—The missionary Benedictine Congregation of St. 
Odile, which was founded in Bavaria less than fifty 
years ago, has had a vigorous growth. The Congre- 
gation now has 114 priests and 142 lay brothers 
scattered over the globe in various mission fields, and 
more are to be sent out this year. The missionary 
Benedictine Sisters have 450 sisters in the foreign 
missions. 

—In February there died at St. Leo’s Abbey in 
Florida the Rev. Augustine Feller, O. S. B., at the age 
of eighty-three. The deceased was born on Jan. 21, 
1850. After his ordination on May 28, 1875, he went 
to Kansas to devote his energies to the salvation of 
souls on what was then the western frontier. De- 
siring to serve God in the monastic state, he went to 
Florida to join the young community that was then 
struggling for an existence in the land of citrus fruit 
and sunshine. There he was professed on Dec. 14, 
1899, which was before St. Leo had become an abbey. 
His religious life was spent in doing missionary work, 
in teaching in the monastic school, and in serving as 
organist for the abbey choir. 

—According to report the blessing of Abbot Mark 
Braun of Sacred Heart Abbey, Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
in the Cathedral at Oklahoma City on February 22nd, 
was a splendid celebration. The Cathedral was filled 
to overflowing an hour before the ceremonies be- 
gan. Besides Bishop Kelley, who celebrated the Pon- 
tifical High Mass and blessed the new abbot, five other 
bishops, two archbishops, and eight abbots were also 
in attendance. Bishop Busch, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
preached the festive sermon. Special praise was giv- 
en the Carmelite Fathers of Oklahoma City for their 
faultless rendition of the Gregorian chant, which at 
times was unaccompanied. Some of the music was 
written for the occasion by Father Joseph Cantavella, 
O. C. D., director of the Carmelite seminary. 

—Mother Scholastica Mostyn, O. S. B., of Prince- 
thorpe Priory near Rugby in England, died in Feb- 
ruary after a few days’ illness from influenza. The 
decased, who was a sister of Archbishop Mostyn of 
Cardiff, Wales, would have celebrated her golden jub- 
ilee next year. His Grace, the Archbishop, attended 
the funeral. 

—Mother Mary Browne, O. S. B., another vener- 
able religous of Our Lady of the Angels Monastery 
at Princethorpe, England, also passed to her reward 
in February. Mother Mary, who was a native of 
Ireland, was in the seventy-ninth year of her age and 
the fifty-seventh of her religious profession. A num- 
ber of contributions from her pen have been publish- 
ed in THE Gratt. Chief among these was “Orphan 
Stella,” an interesting serial that appeared some years 
ago. 

—Father Hugh Bevenot, 0. S. B., a regular con- 
tributor to THE GrarL, who belongs to Weingarten 
Abbey in Wuerttemberg, the community that was for- 
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merly at Erdington in England, has gone to Dormi- 
tion Abbey on Mt. Sion, Jerusalem, where in the mo- 
nastic silence of the ancient hallowed city he can de- 
vote himself to biblical studies. 

—The Cistercian Abbot of Mt. Melleray in Co. 
Waterford, Ireland, Dom James Stanislaus Hickey, 
died towards the end of February. Dom Hickey, who 
was the fifth abbot since the restoration in 1832, had 
been in office only a year an a half. He had spent 
more than fifty years at Mt. Melleray, had served as 
dean of studies in the Abbey school, Subprior, and 
Prior. Only a week before his own death he attended 
the funeral of his father at Rossmore, Co., Tipperary. 
He was author of a textbook in philosophy. 

—The Very Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O. S. B., who 
was recently appointed Apostolic Administrator of 
Holy Cross Abbey at Canon City, Colorado, has an- 
nounced that a junior college will be added this fall 
to the high school course at the Abbey. 

—The Rev. Malachy Sullivan, 0. 8. B., of St. Bene- 
dict’s at Atchison, Kansas, who recently won a Ph. D. 
in philosophy at Louvain, is now teaching philosophy 
at St. Benedict’s College. 

—Mrs. Flavie Bevenot, who died early in March at 
Clifton, England, was the mother of three priests, 
of these one is Dom Hugh G. Bevenot, O. S. B., a reg- 
ular contributor to THE GraiL; Dom Laurence Bevenot, 
O. S. B., of Ampleforth Abbey, England, is another, 
while Father Maurice Bevenot, a Jesuit of the Eng- 
lish Province, is the third. R. I. P. 
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necessary element for the furtherance of this project 
is missing—the funds. The Indians are poor, and Fa- 
ther has all he can do to keep up his school. So with 
deep regret he has had to tell them that they must 
wait awhile, until times are better. Would that some- 
one, wishing to remember a deceased member of the | 
family, would donate $500 or $1000 toward a chapel 
for these poor, earnest Indians who have been won 
over to the True Faith! 

Father Pius is doing very well, and cn fine days, 
stands at the door of his house welcoming his dear 
Indian children, as of old. Many of the older Indians 
brought their children to visit Father Pius during the 
Fall; they were the same whom he had welcomed 
to his school when they were children, and they all 
love him, even as they are dear to his heart. 

Father Justin needs bandages, salves, cod liver oil, 
laxatives, antiseptics, medicated cotton, etc., for the 
children. Anyone who would like to pack a small box 
of such medical articles, will find a grateful welcome 
for them. 

First Little Girl: Has your sister begun takin’ 
music lessons yet? 

Second Little Girl: She’s takin’ somethin’ on the 
piano, but I can’t tell yet whether it’s music or type- 
writin’, 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be place on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GrarL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





DEAR READERS: 


Whilst just a bit late, yur KWEERY KORNER 
editor must say a word concerning his late visit to St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey. It is a memory worth the cherishing. 
It had been six years since he had visited the home of 
THE GRalIL, to conduct a retreat for the Fathers, and 
the apparent progress made during that time surely 
reflects credit upon the members of the community. 
Your editor was deeply impressed with many eines. 
but perhaps with ow» Be more than the exceptionally 
fine conduct of the minor seminarians for whom it was 
his pleasure and privilege to conduct the retreat. The 
New Abbey Press, the present home of THE GRAIL is 
indeed splendid and it did the editor’s heart good to 
visit the members of the staff and the helpers in the 
various departments of the printing establishment. 
The visit only serves to inspire the editor in his work 
with the KWEERY KoRNER. We take this occasion also 
to wish all the joys of the Newly Risen Savior, with 
the prayer that He in His Divine Providence and love 
may see fit to help us all in the present crisis in our 
land. May God bless you all! 

With kindest greetings, 
HENRY CouRTNEY, O. S. B. 


OTE: (A) The questioner from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., should refer his case to his own pastor. ere 
will be no difficulty in obtaining the ag dispensa- 
tion. (B) And the questioner from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., will do well to return the money at once and then 
confess the matter in the next confession. 





Is J the name of a Saint or is it derived from 
some other name? 

Jasper is the English form of Caspar. Saint Caspar, 
one of the three wise men who came to visit the Babe 
of Bethlehem, is honored by the Church on January Ist. 


Can you please give me some information concerning 
Antoine Touttee? 

Antoine-Augustin Touttee was a French Benedictine 
monk of the famous Maurist Con tion. He was 
born December 13, 1677, and died the 27th day of 
December, 1718. He is famous for having prepared a 
new Greek edition and Latin translation of the works 
of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem. He likewise wrote learned 
dissertations on the life, writings and doctrine of the 
same Saint. eae) * ai 

Who were the Montesians? 

The Montesians were members of the Military Order 
of Montesa. This particular military order took its 
rise in the Kingdom of ape ge and was a continua- 
tion of the military order of the Temple. Its name 





was derived from its a stronghold, Saint 
George of Montesa. Although this Peep eon military 
order was regen guiltless of the charges laid at 
the door of the other orders of that nature, it was 
oe suppressed by the Papal Bull of Clement 


Was Amerigo Vespucci, after whom America was 
named, a Catholic? 

Most certainly he was. His entire family for gener- 
ations were all members of the Catholic Church. 


When do the Six Sundays in honor of Saint Aloysius 
begin this year? 

The six Sundays in honor of Saint Aloysius begin 
this year with the fourteenth day of May, the fourth 
Sunday after Easter. 


Is the name Hattie the name of a Saint? 


Hattie is the English contractioi of the name Har- 
riet, which is the feminine form for Harry. But 
Harry, in turn is taken from the name Henry 


Sometime ago I read the word “Utraquism” and 
cannot find the definition in my dictionaries. Will you 
kindly supply, if possible, some information? 

Utraquism is the principal dogma and one of the 
four articles of the Hussites. It means that for a 
man’s salvation it is necessary for him to receive Holy 
Communion when and where he wishes and that under 
both the species of the bread and the wine. This false 
doctrine was rejected by the Church in the Council of 
Constance. —_ 


Is there any difference between the Jesuits and the 
Jesuats? 

Yes. The Jesuits, or members of the Society of 
Jesus, are a religious order founded by the great Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola. Their history is so well known 
that further comment here will be unnecessary. The 
Jesuats were a congregation founded by Saint John 
Colombini and confirmed by Pope Urban V in 1367. 
For a variety of reasons the congregation was sup- 
pressed in 1668 by Pope Clement IX. 


What is meant by the term Tritheists? 

The name Tritheists, or Tritheites as they are some- 
times known, is the term applied to those heretics who 
divide the Substance of the Blessed Trinity. For 
further information the editor would refer you to the 
very excellent article in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


When did the miraculous medal come into being? 

The miraculous medal owes its origin to Zoe Labouré, 
who was a member of the Daughters of Charity of 
Saint Vincent De Paul and was known in religion as 
Sister Catherine. .As a result of several visions of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, with which Sister Catherine was 
favored, the first miraculous medal was struck on June 
30, 1832. Devotion to the miraculous medal is very 
widespread throughout. the world. 


Will you kindly explain the meaning of the word 
“Eschatology”? 

The word “eschatology” is derived from the Greek 
language and means a treatise concerning the last 
things. Hence it pertains to that portion of theol 
which treats of death, judgment, heaven, and hell, 
which four topics are u y mentioned in our cate- 


chisms as “The Four Last Things.” 
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EASTERTIDE 


Not so very long ago it was Christmas time, and the 
Indian kiddies were eagerly awaiting Santa Claus. 
Now, we have Lenten time, and the children will be 
praying harder than ever for their benefactors, and 
performing little mortifications for them. Especially 
during Holy Week, when the Fathers and Sisters will 
celebrate the holy days with as great solemnity as 
possible, so that the remembrance of them may sink 
into their little hearts and make a lasting impression, 
will these earnest children be presenting all the trou- 
bles and needs and worries of their benefactors at the 
feet of the Crucified Savior, so that He may look down 
upon them with compassion, and bestow His blessing, 
because “Whatsoever you have done to the least of 
these, His little ones, you have done to Him.” 

Don’t forget to start a mite box, if you have not 
already started one; a penny, a nickel, or a dime 
a day will do wonders by the end of Lent; you will 
be surprised how fast the little pile will grow. Get a 
little box and cut a slit in the top; drop in whatever 
you can spare, or resolve upon a certain amount a 
day; or if you are budgeting, put in whatever small 
change remains in your purse at the end of each day. 
Our Lord will not forget. Try Him! 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


Last fall, a good friend of the Mission dropped Fa- 
ther a note saying that he had some potatoes for the 
kiddies, if they would come and get them. Did they? 
Eight or ten of them eagerly volunteered to go with 
the driver in the truck to get them. The farm was not 
far off, and the boys worked fast, for the day was 
chilly. In no time they filled up the truck, brought it 
home and went back for another load. Brother Giles 
planted a lot of them last year, but the summer 
drought ruined a great part of the crop. They hope, 
however, with the gift of the good farmer afore- 
mentioned, and the potatoes Brother Giles was able to 
save, to have enough until spring. Bread, too, is a 
great item of food for the little ones; they have ex- 
tremely healthy appetites, and by the time each child 
eats several slices at a meal, you can imagine how 
many loaves are needed per day by one hundred and 
forty-two children. 

The low temperatures have kept eating into the 


coal pile too, and this is an alarming expense. If 
only there were a coal mine somewhere near by, so 
that the Mission truck might go there and get it, 
instead of paying high freight rates, the price would 
not be so high. Depression .ias hit everyone, but the 
missions worst of all, for these depend on voluntary 
donations, and when people stop sending these, because 
of their own bad fortunes, the children suffer. But we 
must not permit this; if we can only send one fifth 
of what we used to send, send it. It will put courage 
into the heart of the missionary. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Three hundred and twenty-five little Indians are liv- 
ing a happy and useful life at this Mission, learning 
all things necessary to become good citizens. . But it 
is a dreadful problem to keep these little people all 
clothed. Recently the charity bundles have been fewer, 
and so they have had to make what clothing they had 
do. This is being patched over and over, to make it 
last longer. The reason for this is most likely that 
people are making their own clothing do longer because 
of the depression, and so they do not send in so much 
as formerly. But keep that box in the clothes closet 
anyway, and as soon as anything is discarded, fold it 
neatly and pack it in. 

The good Sisters are so rushed trying to keep up 
with the sewing that they have every available girl in 
the school mending and patching, and recently, even 
boys have been pressed into service. One day Father 
looked in at the window, and was astonished to see 
several boys whirring away at sewing machines! Well, 
who knows but that may be the beginning of their 
careers as tailors? And besides, it would not hurt a 
lot of boys to learn to patch now and then a hole in 
their socks and clothing. It would lighten the work 
for a lot of mothers, and lower that never-ending pile 
on the sewing machine. 

In December, Marty had a fish feast. The govern- 
ment seined out a large lake thirteen miles away, and 
tons upon tons of fish were dragged out from under 
the ice. Poor people for miles around came-to get 
these fish, which were given free, and the Mission, too, 
was invited to come. So a truck was sent out, and 
piled to the top with fish. That was a great help to 
the larder. Two tons were brought in. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Great progress has been made among the Indians 
in the matter of Faith. Where a few years ago they 
were still pagans, adhering to their pagan rites, re- 
ligion and customs, to-day, on Box Elder Creek, they 
are begging Father Justin to build them a chapel. One 
Indian has even offered to donate a piece of his land 
for this purpose. They are willing to help in every 
way possible to realize their wish, but alas, the most 

(Continued on page 471) 
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EASTER LIGHT 


How shall weak flesh endure 

The Light of Easter dawn, 
Flooding earth’s altar steps 

As mystic veils are drawn; 

As death’s unlovely shadowings 
Are rent and flung afar, 

And life, the Conqueror, brings man 
Hope’s guiding Star? 


How shall weak flesh endure 
This majesty that flows 

Like an unfailing fountain, 

When faith’s clear eyes unclose? 
Incredible the Mystery! 

What mortal tongue dare sing 
The lifting of the final veil 
Before love’s risen King! Selected. 


RISEN FROM THE DEAD 


When Jesus died on the cross, the earth, enveloped 
in darkness, shook and swayed. Rocks burst apart, 
and graves opened, and the dead arose and walked 
into the city. A Roman soldier, seeing those things 
from near the cross, cried out: “Indeed this was the 
son of God.” 

The soul of Jesus went to Limbo where Adam and 
Eve and Noe and Abraham and David and Daniel, and 
all who had died loving God, were waiting for Heaven 
to be opened. 

A bright light filled the gloomy prison of Limbo as 
Jesus came among them. They shouted for joy and 
listened to the wonderful news He brought. He told 
them that He was going back to Heaven soon and that 
He would take them with Him. 

Late in the afternoon of Good Friday, some of 
Jesus’ friends came to take His sacred body from the 
cross. When they had drawn out the terrible nails, 
they carefully took down His body and laid it in 
Mary’s arms. 

They wrapped His body in linens and carried it to a 
garden near-by where they laid it in a grave cut in the 
solid rock. Then they closed the opening with a great 
stone and went away. 

On Holy Saturday Mary Magdalene and two other 
Marys went out and bought sweet spices that they 
might anoint the body of Jesus the next morning. 

The Jewish priests remembered that Jesus said that 
on the third day He would come back to life. They 


were afraid that the Apostles would steal away His 
body and hide it and then tell the people that Jesus 
was alive; and that when people had seen that His 
grace was empty, they would believe the Apostles and 
believe again in Jesus, so they placed a body of Roman 
soldiers at the grave to guard it day and night. 


And very early Sunday morning, the soul of Christ’ 


left Limbo and once more entered His sacred body. 
Jesus was alive again and all glorious and beautiful. 
He passed through the solid rock and left the empty 
grave. Then an angel came down from heaven and 
rolled back the stone. The Roman soldiers were fright- 
ened. They looked into the grave and saw that the 
body was gone. They ran to those who had hired them 
and told them what had happened, but they hushed 
them up with money and told the soldiers to say that 
whilst they were asleep the Apostles had stolen the 
body. 

On Easter Sunday morning before sunrise the three 
Marys started for the garden, wondering how they 
could roll away the stone from before the grave that 
they might anoint the body of Jesus. When they 
entered the garden, they saw that the stone had been 
rolled back, and they were frightened, but they ap- 
proached close enough to look inside, and there they 
saw an angel brighter than the sun and clothed in 
white garments. The angel said: “Be not affrighted; 
you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. He is 
risen. He is not here; behold the place where they 
laid Him.” The women were frightened, although 
filled with joy, and they ran to tell the Apostles. Peter 
and John would not believe but ran to see for them- 
selves. When they found the linen cloths in which 
He had been wrapped, they believed and went away. 

Mary Magdalene stayed by the grave weeping. Turn- 
ing around, she saw a Man, and thinking it was the 
gardener, she said: “Sir, if thou hast taken Him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will 
take Him away.” He said to her: “Mary!” 

Then she saw that she had been talking to Jesus, 
and crying out: “Master!” she fell at His feet. 

Late that same day, all the Apostles except Thomas 
were together in the same room where they had eaten 
the Last Supper with Jesus and received their First 
Communion. They had the doors and windows locked, 
for they feared that the Jews might try to kill them 
too. All of a sudden, they saw Jesus standing in the 
middle of the room. He said to them: “Peace be to 
you!” 

And Jesus stayed and ate with them, and before 
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He left He said again: “Peace be to you. As the 
Father sent Me, I also send you.” And when He had 
said this He breathed on them and said: “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them; and whose sins ye shall retain, 
they are retained.” And as He spoke those words, He 
gave the Apostles and their successors, the priests of 
the Catholic Church the power to forgive sins. 

The day on which Jesus arose from the dead is 
called the day of the Resurrection or Easter Sunday. 


GOD’S SPRING IS HERE, REJOICE! 


I sat at my window one morning, with idle paper and 


pen, 

And I sighed to the waking world outside. 

To the stillness brooding far and wide, 

“What shall I write, oh beautiful world to gladden 
the hearts of men?” 


And an answer I saw in the mountains, and their 
melting caps of snow, 

And heard in the rush of a brimming stream, 

And read from the meadows and pastures green, 

While a rainbow painted it high on a cloud, and the 
south wind whispered it low. 


And one by one shy flowers stole out to hark to the 
south wind’s voice; 

And a blackbird heard it and echoed it long, 

And a meadow lark turned it into a song, 

Then down from the blue of Heaven I heard, “God’s 
Spring is here, rejoice!” —SYLVIA BURRIDGE. 


TOMMY ’FESSES UP 
A True Story by Marcaret S. CoATEs 


“Hello, Mom. I’m just home for a study period,” 
said Tom, coming into the big sunny yard where Mrs. 
Snaith and her young sister lay stretched out in deck 
chairs, enjoying the first warm spring sunshine. The 
clear blue sky, with skittish white clouds sailing by 
overhead and just a puff of cool wind seemed to remind 
one that last week had been winter. She was far too 
comfortable to question the big, fair-haired, fourteen- 
year-old boy whose blue eyes danced as he thus took 
the words out of her mouth. “Billy and I knew you 
wouldn’t mind—” and his voice was lost as he and 
his chum went into the house. 


“He asked me for a loan this morning,” said Mar- 
garet Havel lazily, turning to her sister. 

“I hope you squashed him,” replied Tom’s mother. 
“Whatever he does with his allowance—and lunch 
money! But one whole week he went without lunch to 
save money for a magazine subscription for my Christ- 
mas—and with his appetite, that’s love, I’d say.” Mrs. 
Snaith smiled fondly as her first-born came out of the 
house, waved “good-bye” and sauntered off down the 
street, presumably to school. 

An hour later both ladies were disturbed by the 
telephone’s ringing, and Mrs. Snaith regretfully arose. 
“I suppose it’ll be for me, anyway, so stay here and 
I'll see who it is.” She hurried into the house. Mar- 
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garet heard her sister’s voice, ““Yes, he was home for a 
study period—isn’t he back yet? Well, I can’t blame 
him for playing hookey—it’s Friday—warm spring day 
and—but I agree with you, of course! Movies, prob- 
ably? Well, I’m back of whatever discipline you sug- 
gest, Mr. Sampson—yes—good-bye.” 

After an hour the ’phone rang again. It was Tom’s 
chum calling. With diabolical ingenuity Mrs. Snaith 
pulled enough of the truth from Billy to confront Tom 
with facts when he came home later. 

Now both Tom and his mother stood in awe of big 
Tom, Senior. Grudgingly young Tom said, 

“I don’t suppose Dad ever played hookey, nor had 
these bad spots like I had last week—I might as well 
tell you about taking the car Tuesday night when you 
were out—borrowed money from Aunt Margaret but 
couldn’t get the darned thing to go and would still have 
been in the middle of the road if Hogan—say, there’s a 
cop for you—personal friend of mine. He gave me a 
shove and—well, I hate to have to tell Pop.” 

“Took the car!” echoed his mother. “Why, Tom!” 
Words failed her as she imagined his backing into the 
deep ravine across from the garage. 

“Yep—just driving around the block. Sure hate to 
have to tell Pop, though,” Tom repeated. 

“Then that will be part of the punishment, I think,” 
his mother announced. 

“Aw, Mom, you break the news,” her son begged. 

“No, my child. Confess your own sins,” and Mrs. 
Snaith knowingly left the situation in his own hands. 

All of Saturday the boy worked at screens, mowed 
the lawn, washed the cars. Tom Senior paid him the 
compliment of doubling his weekly stipend. The boy 
turned the money over slowly in his hands, seemed 
about to speak but turned silently away. 

Sunday came. After dinner father and son had a 
stiff set or two of ping-pong and much raillery at 
shots put down the alley. Then they joined the family 
in front of the fireplace for tea and a lazy evening. 
Young Tom shook a desperate head in answer to his 
mother’s eyebrows raised in anxious questioning. 

Monday night after dinner the family sat listening 
to the evening entertainment of Amos and Andy, fol- 
lowed by one or two other skits. Mrs. Snaith mar- 
velled at the delight with which her son sat week 
after week and absorbed the New England traits por- 
trayed in the broadcast of stories of the small-village 
people so typical of our Puritan ancestors. 

“To-night’s story is about Alfred and Lucy, married 
happily these thirty years,” announced a world-famous 
voice introducing the weekly hour. “Alfred is sick 
and won’t have a doctor—Lucy, in despair, has turned 
to Hannah, a spinster who with firm insistence brings 
Dr. Stone to see the sick man.” The story proceeded. 
Dr. Stone finally left without viewing the patient, but 
advised gentian, bitter as gall, as a spring tonic, in- 
structing that it be put in ali the food given the pa- 
tient. The doctor promised recovery. His prediction 
proved to be correct; Alfred delighted in bragging 
about fooling everybody and getting well without any 
medicine. Lucy was happy to have him well, but with 
the secret she was carrying she grew thin and was far 
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from happy. She had played a trick on her Alfred! 

“Confession is good for all of us,” thundered the 
preacher one Sunday late in the fall. “Confess our 
pride—jealousy—wrong-doing, but especially our se- 
cret sins, the sin that only you know about,” the myth- 
ical minister continued to exhort. 

Lucy crumpled up, overcome anew with remorse at 
her own “secret sin.” 

As the story progressed, Mrs. Snaith beheld her son 
slowly straightening his shoulders. His chin came up 
and his eyes sought hers. As the story ended young 
Tom rose. 

“I’m on my way, Mom,” he declared, and went to 
find his father who had retired, a few minutes before, 
to his workbench in the basement. 


“Say, Pop, what is gravity?” 
“Gravity, my boy, is a force which brings down 
everything in this world—except prices.” 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Although March favored us with a few pleasant 
days, the month was rather cold and not very spring- 
like. A cyclone tore through some of the central states 
leaving destruction and death in its path,'an earth- 
quake shook southern California to pieces, and torrents 
of rain forced the rivers to leap over their banks to 
the detriment of property, people; and live stock in the 
valleys and lowlands. According to Government 
records the Ohio river had not been so high since 1913, 
just twenty years ago. 

—tThere is a proverb to the effect that Homer some- 
times nods. Our staff reporter must be accused of 
following this famous poet to the land of Nod. In the 
previous issue of our chronicle he failed to mention 
that Mr. Frank Kraus was invested as a lay brother 
novice on February 9th. Novice Francis is the great- 
grandson of our former Brother Martial, a widower, 
who died in 1898. 

—Moreover, this same reporter overlooked the tak- 
ing of vows by three Brother Novices on the feast of 
St. Scholastica, February 10th. The three new Broth- 
ers are Joseph Gruenewald, Hyacinth Kiesel, and 
Bartholomew Enright. 

—Brother Bartholomew mourns the loss of his good 


mother, Mrs. Johanna Enright, who passed away in' 


Co. Kerry early in March. R. I. P. 

—In February we held a depression novena to beg 
heaven for relief in the present world distress. Those 
were nine meatless days with no extra dish to make 
up the deficiency; special stress was laid on the ob- 
servance of silence; each of the brothers and the 
clerics offered up nine Holy Communions and each 
priest of the house offered up his free Mass on one of 
the nine days. On the other days he made a special 
memento in his Mass. God grant that the world may 
profit by the prevalent misery and wretchedness and 
emerge therefrom chastened by the experience. 

—tThe second week of March brought the diocese of 
Indianapolis another agreeable surprise, one following 
close upon the heels of the appointment of Dr. Joseph 
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Elmer Ritter as Bishop Auxiliary of Indianapolis. 
The announcement was made on March 14th that eight 
of the eleven members of the Bishop’s Council had 
been named Domestic Prelates. Two other members of 
the council, Monsignors Ryves and Rawlinson, had pre- 
viously received the purple, and the third is Dr. Ritter. 
Of the new appointees, four made their complete course 
of studies at St. Meinrad, namely Fathers John O’Con- 
nell, Frederic Ketter, William A. Jochum, and Joseph 
E. Hamill, Ph. D. Father Raymond Noll studied 
theology in Rome, while Fathers William R. Kreis, 
William F. Keefe, and Maurice O’Connor studied in 
other seminaries. Dr. Hamill, Chancellor.of the dio- 
cese, who holds the rank of Prothonotary Apostolic, 
was invested privately at home where his aged mother 
is quite ill. Our hearty congratulations to the new 
Monsignors. 


—St. Patrick’s Eve was duly celebrated in the Col- 
lege Auditorium. An enjoyable program of music, 
song, and dialog was put on by the scions of the Irish 
race in the Seminary. 

—Mr. Beriault, of Indianapolis, was with us again 
on March 20th, when he gave two readings in the Col- 
lege Gym. In the afternoon he presented a selection 
of short readings, but in the evening he read “Hamlet” 
to an appreciative audience. Mr. Beriault remained 
over to celebrate St. Benedict’s day with us. 

—Bernard Patrick, a student of Third Academic, 
accompanied by an Indianapolis physician, was taken 
home on March 1ith. Although his condition gave no 
cause for alarm when he left the College, yet, by the 
time he had reached Indianapolis, there were indica- 


tions that pointed towards a ruptured appendix. The 


subsequent operation six days later proved this sup- 
position to be false. The appendix, however, was in- 
flamed. According to latest accounts the patient is 
mending slowly. The esteem in which the sufferer is 
held by his fellow students is shown by the fact that, of 
their own accord, with the approval of their superiors, 
they kept watch before the Blessed Sacrament night 
and day from early Sunday morning until the follow- 
ing Friday night at 9 p. m., when word had come that 
the operation was successful. Two official repre- 
sentatives of the student body in cassock and surplice 
knelt a quarter of an hour each by turn in the sanc- 
tuary of the college chapel for five days and nights. 
Such devotion is proof of true friendship and gives 
evidence of faith in prayer. 

—tThe beautiful feast of St. Benedict was celebrated 
with great solemnity on March 21st. After the Gospel 
of the Pontifical High Mass, Father Charles L. Van 
Tourenhout, pastor of the parish at St. Genevieve, 
Mo., not far from St. Louis, preached a fine sermon on 
the great saint whose feast we were commemorating. 
Father Van, as he is popularly called, made his course 
in philosophy at St. Meinrad’s Seminary in the years 
’*80-’E2, and then went to Louvain for theology. Fa- 
ther Van is fond of the Solemn Divine Office, the 
Gregorian chant, and the impressive ceremonies of the 
Church as carried out at the Abbey. Having attended 
the first Vespers of the feast, as well as all the other 
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canonical hours, including the second Vespers, he truly 
spent “A Day in the Cloister.” 

—Dr. Barrow, our resident house physician, who 
was in an automobile collision on a recent trip to 
Louisville, still lives to tell the story. He was driving 
across a street when a truck, approaching from the 
side, and driving against the lights, struck his auto- 
mobile “amidships.” The doctor came out of the mix- 
up with several fractured ribs and other bruises, be- 
sides a badly damaged car. The bruises are now 
disappearing, the ribs are mending, and the car—vwell, 
that’s another story. It is said to be the latest model. 

—Brother Ephrem is still a patient sufferer at St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary a Louisville. After enduring the 
tortures of rheumatism for a long time, and recover- 
ing from an attack of pneumonia, the seat of pain 
transferred to his right eye. According to the opinion 
of the doctor the suffering member would have to be 
removed by a surgical operation. 

—The Rev. Henry Schubert, a nephew of Brother 
Clement, who entered the Third Academic year at St. 
Meinrad in 1924, and, after finishing philosophy in 
1929, was sent by his Bishop to St. Paul for theology, 
was ordained for the diocese of Peoria by his Most 
Rev. Ordinary on March 11th in his home parish at 
Henry, Ill. Bro. Clement and Father Meinrad attend- 
ed the celebration of the First Mass of the new priest 
on March 14th. Father Meinrad preached on the 
joyful occasion. 

—During Lent the community has received instruc- 
tion and had rehearsals every week in matters litur- 
gical, especially in the “work of God,” as St. Benedict 
designates the Divine Office. The efforts put forth 
have not been without beneficial results. 


—According to present plans there is to be estab- 
lished at the Abbey this year a separate institution, 
which will be known as the Oblate School, which will 
be conducted for Junior Benedictine Brothers. Only 
boys of good character who come with a testimonial 
from their pastor and their teacher will be received 
into this school. Here they will have an opportunity to 
test out their vocation. Part of the day will be devoted 
to studies and part to fitting themselves for their 
future life in religion. The venture should receive 
every encouragement and deserves to meet with un- 
limited success. 

—Father Basil Heusler, O. S. B., pastor of St. Jo- 
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seph’s Church, at Jasper, the fiftieth anniversary of 
whose ordination occurs on May 20th of this year, 
holds an appointment on the George Rogers Clark 
Commission from the Governor of Indiana, Paul V. 
MeNutt. 

—Recently we received from the Joseph Hirsch 
estate a substantial check that is to be applied to poor 
students who are studying for the priesthood. Mr. 
Hirsch, who was a loyal alumnus of our Minor 
Seminary, stipulated in his will that $1000.00 be given 
to St. Meinrad’s Abbey for the purpose mentioned. 

—March 13th brought us a visitor from the South, 
Mr. Richard Reid, of Augusta, Ga. Mr. Reid is the 
President of the Catholic Press Association, Vice 
President of the Georgia State Press Association, 
publicity director of the Catholic Laymen’s Association 
of Georgia, editor of the Bulletin, etc. Mr. Reid gave 
an enlightening and thoroughly enjoyable address on 
the praiseworthy efforts and wonderful results attained 
in Georgia by combating bigotry and ignorance in a 
large state which numbers about 3,000,000 inhabitants 
with a Catholic population of only a few thousand 
(about 19,000). Of this number, if we mistake not, 
more than half live in the city of Savannah. A large 
section of the South has made an unenviable reputation 
for itself by the bigotry that has been manifesting 
itself there for many years past. The Catholic Lay- 
men’s Association, which, by its zeal for the Church 
and its unfailing courtesy in defending her rights, has 
so splendidly allayed hostile feeling towards the 
Church, especially in Georgia, is just the kind of 
Catholic Action that we need throughout the entire 
country. The Catholic Laymen’s Association of Geor- 
gia has long been conspicuous for the excellent work 
that it is doing. 





THANKSGIVING 


Mrs. C. B. K., of St. Mary’s Pa., acknowledges 
through THe Gram the receipt of a favor through 
prayer. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Katherine A. ——— Brooklyn, N. Y., a sub- 
scriber to THE GRAIL; rs. Flavie nevenee Clifton, 
England; Sister Mary Browne, O. S. B , Princetho orpe 
near Rugby, England; Mrs. Johanna Enright, Listo- 
wel, Ireland, the mother of Bro. Bartholomew, O. S. B. 


R. I. P. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


He Is Risen! 


What a glorious cry, and how cheering and uplift- 
ing after the weeks of mourning and penance we have 
been through! It is said that only those souls proper- 
ly enjoy Easter who have followed the Church’s rules 
to the letter, denied themselves and deprived them- 
selves of even many things which the Church allows 
during Lent. Then, on Easter morn, when all the 
bans are removed, what sweet spiritual pleasure will 
that soul enjoy, who remembers all that she faith- 
fully tried to do for God during Lent! 


Can we not visualize that first Easter morn, a sweet 
spring morning, when the young, tender grass was 
peeping above ground, and crocuses and daffodils and 
hyacinths perfumed the air with their exotic breath— 
the air was slightly cold, as it is just before dawn, 
and in the East there was a tinge of pink, while the 
western sky was still black as night. Birds were be- 
ginning to call to each other, and distant cocks pro- 
claimed to the world that another day had come. 
Down at the rocky tomb wherein lay the pale, wounded 
Christ, three soldiers yawned and wished their vigil 
well over. They had played dice throughout the night, 
and were bored to death. “How silly to guard a dead 
man!” they grumbled. “These Jews are out of their 
minds.” 

But suddenly, even as they dozed off, the immense 
slab of rock which formed the door, and which had 
been sealed shut by the highpriest, burst open and fell, 
as with some inward explosion. Within the tomb was 
brilliant, dazzling light, and heavenly strains of music 
filled the air. The soldiers, frightened out of their 
senses, fell unconscious upon the ground—for no one 
can see God in all His glory and bear it. The pale, 
sweet Christ, His hands, feet, and side signed with the 
marks of His martyrdom, stood suddenly at the door— 
and was gone. When the soldiers awoke, the tomb was 
empty—no one was there. They slunk off to the city 
to report the fact. An angel stood guard: “He is 
risen; He is not here,” he said. 


The Call of the Garden 


April days are not always bright; some of them are 
cold and damp, but sandwiched in between the chill, 
rainy days, so necessary to awaken the roots of the 
sleeping flowers, will come days which fairly drag one 
out to the garden to share in the promising sunshine, 


infusing new hope, new courage, and brave resolutions 
for the coming year. One way to get rid of a heavy 
hee*t is to come out with spading fork, trowel, and a 
can full of seeds saved from last year, or bright new 
packets of them from the corner store, and forget 
everything in the joy of digging in Mother Earth, 
and arranging rows of sticks with pert little signs 
on them—nasturtium, hollyhocks, forget-me-nots, 
daisies, cypress vine, etc., to say nothing of celery, 
green peppers, parsley, carrots, radishes, lettuce. 

Tomatoes will come a little later, when we buy the 
plants, sometime in May, or when there is no more 
danger of frost. But those who have never worked 
in a garden, have missed something. It is balm for 
the sore heart, surcease for sadness, a feeling like 
the hand of God being laid on a wound, and healing 
it. The planting is not all; the joy of a garden be- 
gins from the day the seeds are in. Then come ex- 
pectant days of keen watching for the first little shoots 
of green to show themselves above ground, a watching 
and tending and watering, which will be rewarded by 
beautiful blooms—God’s own handiwork. 

A little secret; save coffee grounds and tea leaves 
in a bowl. Whenever it is full, scatter it all over the 
flower beds; once a week, dig it under, and the re- 
sult will be, fuller-petalled flowers, strong and well- 
nourished. Some people fill their milk bottles with 
water just after emptying out the milk, and throw 
it on the flowers; the slight greasy residue adhering 
to the sides of the bottle is nourishment for flowers. 
If you have a hydrangea bush, now is the time to take 
a handful of rusty nails, soak them for a week in 
half a pail of water, then throw the water on the 
roots; refill and repeat. Your white hydrangeas will 
bloom a beautiful shade of hyacinth blue. 


Successful Marriage 


In these days of many divorces and re-marriages, 
it is refreshing to read what our new “First Lady of 
the Land” has to say on the subject of successful 
marriage. It appears she is an expert on child welfare 
and all questions regarding marriage and successful 
wifehood and motherhood. Her suggestions and 
opinions might well be used as a textbook for all those 
contemplating entering that important state, and if 
followed, will go far toward smoothing out the ruts 
and pitfalls many have found in marriage. 

The grand underlying theme or pattern in marriage, 
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according to her, is unselfishness and consideration on 
the part of both the parties to the contract. Two 
people considering entering into this sacred alliance 
should be together often enough to discover in each 
other any difficulties or disagreements; they should 
have almost daily association, find out whether their 
love will withstand any of the jars and jolts which 
will most certainly arise from such association. That 
is what the engagement is for, but once the marriage 
vows are pronounced, then the period of trial is over, 
and the parties to the contract must face their new 
life with the determination to make a go of it, to be 
sweet and unselfish toward each other, to forgive and 
overlook, to be silent when one is carried away by an- 
ger, to restrain temper and choose one’s words care- 
fully. 

Many a quarrel would frazzle out into thin air if 
one of the parties suddenly decided to keep silence 
until the blow was over. Then start to talk about 
something else and be as sweet as ever. In the same 
way, many a foolish difference over a triviality has 
caused a fatal rupture, just because neither one or the 
parties had sense enough to stop the argument be- 
fore it was too late. Most angry words are regretted 
afterwards anyway, so why say them at all? A good 
motto to repeat during a quarrel is, “Life is too short 
for unpleasantness.” 

Tactfulness in a wife, especially, is the pilot which 
keeps the matrimonial ship in smooth waters; a care- 
ful tongue, loving devotion, diplomacy and tenderness 
are her cue in the play. 


A Cheerful Kitchen 


The housewife spends so much of her time in the 
kitchen that she deserves as cheerful a room as pos- 
sible to work in, which is the least return that can 
be made her for her unselfish service to the rest of 
the family. If mother has a birthday. in the spring, 
would it not be nice for father and the boys and girls, 
especially if they are grown and earn something, to 
combine their finances and make of the kitchen a piace 
of joy? Stoves are so cheap now, that the beautiful 
cabinet kinds which retailed for forty, fifty, and one 
hundred dollars, now retail for a mere fraction of their 
former price, and what is nicer than a gas stove with 
a lid to cover the burners, with a smooth, lovely top 
on which a doily and a bowl of flowers may be placed 
when not in use? 

Then there are the walls and ceiling; if the paper 
is faded, it is not a hard job to repaper it oneself. 
Pretty, cheerful papers of all kinds may be obtained 
at unheard-of prices, and even if one has the work 
done, the men out of a job are willing to do it at a 
very reasonable figure. Many men do this work them- 
selves; it is merely a question of getting down to it. 
measuring, matching, and pasting carefully. Tha: 
done, there is the floor; if the linoleum is worn, a new 
one may be obtained cheaply—oil cloth rugs especially. 
This makes a nice-looking kitchen with a varnished or 
painted border. But don’t fail to varnish the new oil- 
cloth and wax it once a month if you want it to last. 
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If it is worn and there is no money for a new one, 
give it two coats of floor enamel, some color to match 
wainscoting or wall paper; buy a stencil design and 
paint it along the edge for a border. Some straight 
lines with a yard stick will enhance the pattern. Then 
varnish it all with spar, and when dry, wax it. If it 
is not possible to buy new chairs and table, paint up 
the old set with gay enamel, and transfer a pretty 
floral design on the chair-backs, table corners, and 
cabinet drawers. If the window and door frames are 
scuffed and bad-looking, these may be stained or 
enameled, and with some pretty, inexpensive curtains, 
what a kitchen mother will have! 


How Rolled Oats Are Made 


In making rolled oats, the oats are first cleaned and 
then graded as to size, eliminating small and extra 
large oats. They are then put into a large vat and 
heated by steam pipes, very hot and dry. The oats 
are then passed through oat clippers, which clip both 
ends, leaving only the central part. Since the oats are 
dry, the clippers remove the hulls as well as the ends 
of the grain. The rest is then fanned and screened, 
leaving cleaned oat groats or kernels. These are 
steamed until ae and then passed through hot 
rollers. 

Rolled vats is one of our national breakfast foods; 
it is very beneficial to the human body in that it re- 
lieves constipation. This is particularly noticeable on 
young babies. If fed wheat cereals, they are likely to 
be constipated, while oat cereal has the opposite effect. 
Often certain milk formulas and powdered baby milks 
will constipate the infant; in such cases, if rolled oats 
are boiled in water, and this water strained off and 
added to the formula, there will be no more trouble. 


Neon Signs 


Many of us have wondered how these brilliant, 
beautiful signs of living colored fire are made. Neon 
is a colorless, inactive gas, which occurs in the at- 
mosphere. It will glow a fiery red if an electric cur- 
rent is passed through it in a near vacuum. For ad- 
vertising purposes, the gas is put into glass tubes, . 
shaped by heat and blowing process into letters. The 
air is removed by a vacuum pump, and the electric 
current turned on. For red signs, plain white glass is 
used; for blue signs, a few drops of mercury are 
inserted in the tube of neon; for green lettering, yel- 
low glass tubes are used. 


The person who constantly expects service from his — 
fellowmen displays a weak character. Service to one’s 
neighbor is the watchword of a noble life; he who 
selfishly allows others to wait on him has a spiritual 
ball and chain attached to his soul. 


Household Hints 


To remove the lettering from cloth flour sacks, rub 
them with lard and allow to soak in tepid water for 
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two or three days; then boil out with soap flakes. 
They will come beautifully white. ’ 

If the shade pulls have become dark and grimy, take 
them all off and place inside a yellow slip in the wash- 
ing machine. Rinse and hang on line to drip. They 
will be like new. Tassels may be washed the same 
way. After rinsing, comb out with silver fork, shape 
and dry. Use silve: fork to comb out the fringe on 
table cloths and runners before ironing. Run iron over 
fringe outward, cut off uneven edges, and fringe will 
look as it did when first bought. 

When tumblers are stuck together, set the outer 
one in warm water and pour cold water into the inner 
one. This will loosen them. When packing glasses, 
it is best to put a strip of paper around each glass 
and then fit into each other. They will not break or 
stick. 


Recipes 
Lenten Dishes—OLIVE AND EGG SALAD 


Take 1 cup diced and stoned green olives, 1 cup 
diced celery, 1 teaspoon chopped onion, 1 of chopped 
parsley and mix together with 2 tablespoons French 
dressing. Take four hard-cooked eggs, cut in halves, 
mash the yolks and season with salt, pepper and two 
or three chopped sweet pickles, then return to cavities 
of whites of egg. Place mound of olives on lettuce 
leaf and half an egg on top; serve with boiled dress- 
ing passed around in separate dish. 


SALMON AND MUSHROOM OMELET 


Chop 1 green pepper, 1 cup mushrooms and 1 small 
onion and cook in butter for five minutes. Then add 
1 cup chopped salmon meat, salt, pepper, 2 tablespoons 
catsup and 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce. Fold in 
six well-beaten eggs and cook slowly until set. Serve 
on hot buttered toast. 


A Barrel of Apples 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


“One bad apple can spoi! the barrel,” says an old 
proverb. A case of tuberculosis may, from the public 
health viewpoint, be like that bad apple—the disease 
tends to spread from him who has it to those with 
whom he lives. 

But the spread of this disease can be prevented. 
How? By examining every person who has been in 
close contact with a case. This means not only medical 
examination of adults, but also of children. With the 
aid of the tuberculin test and the X-ray it is now pos- 
sible to discover if a person is infected, and if so, 
how much damage, if any, has been done. If any 
danger signals are discovered, much can be done to 
prevent the development of actual disease. 

One difficulty is that tuberculosis usually develops 
slowly. Months or even years may pass before the 
symptoms become troublesome enough to drive the pa- 
tient to the family doctor. Meantime other members 
of the family may have become infected. People need 
to be reminded that “that tired feeling,” or the “cough 
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that hangs on,” or certain other symptoms may be due 
to tuberculosis and should be investigated by a doctor. 

To accomplish this, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and its 2084 affiliated associations throughout 
the United States conduct each year an “Early Diag- 
nosis Campaign,” during which they seek to focus 
attention upon a single phase of tuberculosis, which 
still kills more persons between the ages of 15 and 45 
than any other disease. 

This year the campaign begins on April 1 and will 
ask the public “From Whom Did He Get It?—To 
Whom Did He Give It?” These suggestive questions 
will be pointed up by the slogan “Examine and Protect 
Every Contact.” 

In numerous ways persons will be helped to find out 
if they have the disease, to secure proper treatment, 
and to learn to protect others. Emphasis will be laid 
on the danger of the disease to children and the neces- 
sity of examining them with the tuberculin test and the 
X-ray. Because of the economic stress it is all the 
more necessary to build our defenses against the 
enemy, who strikes when resistance is low. 

Physicians, health officers, public health nurses, 
social workers, civic groups and community leaders 
will participate. Insurance companies, employers, 
business organizations and others can help. Readers 
of this magazine are urged, as a matter of personal 
and family health protection, to give serious thought 
to the information and advice that will be given wide- 
spread circulation during this campaign, and where 
such a step is indicated, the family doctor should be 
consulted promptly for a medical examination. 


‘The Vita-Mint’’ 


I'm a litle vitamin 

My given name is “A” 
I really might-a-been 
In that last frappé! 


And have you met my sister 
Whose pretty name is “B’’? 
Probably you missed her 

But she was there at tea! 


The third child is fine looking 
With eyes as big can be 
Watches Ma when she’s cooking 
So she upped and called kim “C.” 


You all know the other one 
Whose great popularity 
Is due entirely to the sun— 
The staff o’ life is “D.” 


So you see our family is quite large 
And we're growing rapidly; 

Pa says: “Yes, by George! 

We'll soon be up to ‘Z’” 


Oh! Science is a wondrous thing— 

The finest thing as yet— 

Takes any food you might bring 

And feeds you the alphabet!—Maria Gracia. 
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Molly Gavin's 
Own Cook Book 


The Catholic Woman’s 
Home Guide for Cooking 


3000 


Hints and Recipes 
old and new 
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Makes an ideal gift. It is bound 
in a white washable cover. 
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Price $1.00 Postpaid 
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The Hour of Death 


Are you prepared when the priest 
comes with the Holy Viaticum? 


You should have ready the following 
articles: 


A small table on which are placed 2 nap- 
kins, a crucifix, 2 candles, a tea spoon, 
2 plates, a glass with water, holy water, 
and cotton. Our Sick Call Outfit amply 
answers these requirements. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid 


Illustrated circular will be glady sent 
on request. 
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Married Life 
and 


Family Handbook 


Dr. Willman’s treatise on 
Family Life 


The Catholic’s best guide for right liv- 
ing in the married state. 


Subjects: 


Sex-Hygiene 
Eugenics 

Birth Control 

Care of the Sick 
Infant Feeding 
Training of Children 
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Treatise on various 
diseases. 

Hundreds of other 
important mat- 
ters for the bene- 
fit of the human 
family. 

A Bishop comments as follows: 
It is a valuable contribution to the liter- 

ature on the subject. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 
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ORDER BLANK 


The Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Enclosed $.................... 
Please send me postpaid 
beasiaae Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book 
inane Sick Call Outfit 


mieale Married Life and Family Hand Book 
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GILT EDGE INVESTMENT 





Question: What is a good investment? 


Answer: A good investment is one that combines 
safety of principal with a fair yield cf income. 


DISCUSSION 





Investment in Catholic Church properties and Catholic institu- 
tions are almost universally considered one of the best and 
safest forms of investments. 


1. Because of the permanency of the Church and 
the moral obligation involved, investments in 
Catholic institutions offer excellent security. 


Catholic institutions pay a fair rate of interest. 


Investment in Catholic institutions contributes 
in a material way to the noblest of all Causes— 
the Spread and Maintenance of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth. 


The Abbey Press, (Printing Department of St. Meinrad’s Abbey) 


OFFERS 4% INTEREST 


On large or small amounts. 


Apply to: Rev. Edward Berheide, O. S. B., Manager, 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 














